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A THIRD TERM. 
ae argument against a third term is 
really an argument against the re-eli- 


cibility of the President. And Mr. FREE- 


.AN, the historian of federal government, 
. and one of the most accomplished authori- 
ties upon the subject, says, in his paper upon 


Presidential government: “ It is undoubted- 
ly true that the possibility of re-election does 


lay a President-under temptation to act in 
all things with a view to*re-election; that it 
degrades him, in short, from a ruler into a 
canvasser. With a weak or mediocre Presi- 


dent these temptations are greatly increased, | 
| tive he can, in a great degree, command his 


They are, again, so aggravated in America by 
the present mode of election that, while that 


mode of election prevails, we may safely say | 


that the arguments against re - eligibility 
overbalance the arguments for it.” 

Yet, while a fixed constitutional restric- 
tion might be unwise, an unwritten law may 
he of the utmost service. In an emergency 
like that of 1864 it would have been a very 
grave misfortune if Mr. LINCOLN could not 
have been re-elected. But such emergen- 
cies are few. In 1872, although the argu- 
ment against renomination was very strong- 
ly urged, and although the interest and the 
power of patronage were undeniable, and 
while many voted for the President under 
protest, there was an equally undeniable and 
palpable preference of General GRANT by the 
vast majority of his party. It may be a ques- 
tion whether it be better to trust to the un- 
written law which limits the service of a 
President to eight years, or to give him that 
term constitutionally and make him ineligi- 
ble for re-election, but there can be no doubt 


that a third term should never be thought of 
except under extraordinary circumstances, 
It is said, indeed, that there is really no 


question involved; that the people are sov- 
eréign, and that if they wish to elect a Presi- 
dent continuously for his life, they may prop- 
erly do so. Once in four years, it is said, we 
renew the Administration, and if the serv- 
ants of the state have served it wisely and 
well, why should they not be called to their 
places again? In the Swiss cantons of Uri 
and Unterwalden, where, on a bright May 
morning, all the voting population assembles 





in some green field and decides whether the 
zimimann shall be continued, the process is 
simple and practicable and wise. - But the 


United States are not a canton of Uri or Un- 
terwalden. We proceed by delegates and 
conventions and nominations; and when the 
question of a third term is proposed, it must 
~ be considered in the light of familiar facts. 
Checks and balances in free political sys- 
tems are adopted because men know their 
own weakness, aud because it is necessary 
to make the indulgence of personal ambition 
difficult. The reason that limited the Presi- 
dential term to four years really was the per- 
ception that it was desirable that at stated 
times the Chief Executive should be renewed 
or re-elected by the free popular will. But 
the moment it is seen that conditions have 
arisen which restrain the freedom of that 
will, nothing is more perilous or more absurd 
than to assume that it continues free. 

The President, belonging to a dominant 
party, and at the head of an immense and 
organized army of office-holders, when he 
ets his heart upon a renomiuation, goes into 

e convention to play against the country 

th loaded dice. If the convention actual- 

represented the popular will, there would 
no donbt that its action could be safely 
istained, unless we abandon the whole theo- 


| ofthe government. But we all know that 

Ki it does not represent that will. It represents 
Ki the purpose of a certain interested class in 
the purty, more interested than the mass of 


\ 
se the party can be; for the office-helder knows 














that his actual livelihood is at stake, while 
the mass of the voters consider but the vague 
general interest of the country and the more 
palpable interest of the party. Generally 
the most powerful motive at the polls is the 
success of the party, and he who can secure 
the party nomination wins the day. The 
work begins in the primary meeting, and as 
between the drilled agents of those who 
have this vital personal interest and those 
who have only patriotic motives, what 
chance in the primary have the latter? It 
may be true that in a popular government 
there is constant danger that the interest of 
some organized class will become paramount, 
but that is only a conclusive reason for guard- 
ing in every way against the consequences of 
such a tendency. 

If, indeed, there be some great overshad- 
owing issue before the country, the organi- 
zation of the interested class may not pre- 
vail, but even then there will be a hard 
struggle, while in ordinary times that class 
will inevitably succeed. The country is 
practically divided into two parties, and, 
with the existing methods, to call the nomi- 
nation of a party convention, secured as it 
usually is by familiar means, the unbiased 
action of the people, is to misuse words. A 
President in office, the head of an organized 
and dominant party, does not submit himself 
to the impartial judgment of his fellow-citi- 
zens in the convention. On the contrary, 
he has every opportunity of making that 
convention represent his own wishes. To 
quote the examples of JOHNSON and FiLL- 
MORE and TYLER as illustrations of his prac- 
tical powerlessness is vain, because all three 
of them had destroyed the parties by which 
‘they were elected, and had no party organ- 
ization upon which to depend. The unwrit- 
ten law that a President shall serve for two 
terms only, and the growing doubt whether 
one long term be not better, are founded upon 
the conviction of the country that with the 
enormous power vested in the Chief Execu- 


own renomination, and that it is by such 
quiet and unobtrusive beginnings that pop- 
ular systems are subverted. 

The practical question is one of good sense, 
and wholly impersonal. It does not follow 
that, because under the circumstances of 
1872 it was wise to renominate the Presi- 
dent, it would be equally wise to do so in 
1876. The question is not whether Gener- 
al GRANT can be trusted for a third term, 
but whether it is, upon the whole, wise to 
establish the precedent. Is there any thing 
in the President—highly as we honor him 
for his services, and patriotic as we believe 
him to be—or in his administration, which 
makes it desirable or in any sense necessary 





to continue him for a third term that is not 
equally applicable to a fourth and fifth term? 
Can any advantage be proposed from such a 
precedent which is not entirely overbalanced 
by the obvious disadvantages? There can 
be no greater mistake than the suggestion 
that he is the only Republican candidate 
who could be elected, for the distinct un- 
derstanding that he meant to stand for a 
third term would most properly rend the 
party asunder, and make its success utterly 
hopeless. In the total want of a great par- 
ty issue, which might be relied upon to rally 
the voters, and with a party feud upon some 
of the most vital questions of public policy, 
no more victorious cry against the party in 
power could be raised than that it sought 
insidiously to change the character of the 
government. The weakness of the Repub- 
lican party to-day is not the superiority of 
any policy proposed by the Democrats—for 
a Democratic policy, in any just sense in 
which words are used, is an unmeaning 
phrase—but it is discontent within the par- 
ty, arising from impatience with many of 
the men and practices which the party tol- 
erates. Thousands of persons voted for Gen- 
eral GRANT in 1872 under protest. How many 
of them would vote for him in 1876 as a third- 
term candidate, and with General BUTLER’s 
civil service triumphant ? 

We have no fear that General GRANT pro- 
poses to make himself an emperor or a pope; 
but it should be well understood before any 
plans are laid that there would be a gen- 
eral and decisive “uprising of the people” 
against any serious suggestion of a third 
term. 





SENATOR CARPENTER AND THE 
PRESS. 


SENATOR CARPENTER is naturally troubled 
by the criticisms upon his extraordinary 
proposition to try in Washington libels pub- 
lished in New York, and he has written a 
letter to the New York Times in justification 
and explanation of his course. The Senator 
will not accuse us of any hostility to him, 
and as we are among those who have cen- 
sured his bill, we owe it to fair play to con- 
sider his explanation. We do it the more 
willingly because we recognize with him the 
fact of “ the almost omnipotent power of the 





press when exercised to the detriment of an 
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individual.” The only part of his explana- 
tion in which we have any especial interest 
is that which relates to publishing libels. 
Having asserted that if a New York manu- 
facturer opens a branch house in another 
city, which is managed by an agent, the 
delinquency of the branch ought to be cog- 
nizable by the courts of the district in which 
the branch is situated, he proceeds to say 
that if a newspaper company should estab- 
lish a branch house in Washington, the of- 
fenses of that branch should be tried there. 
That may be true; but it is not the case. 
No great journals in New York or elsewhere 
have branch houses of publication in Wash- 
ington. They have correspondents and a 
news office; nothing more. Very well, in 
that case, says Senator CARPENTER, the paper 
could not be sued for libel in Washington, 
and the bill has been misunderstood, and I 
have been injuriously misrepresented. 

Not at all. The Senator's explanation is 
an after-thought, and for the reason that at 
the time in the Senate the operation of the 
bill, as understood by the press, was plainly 
exposed by Senators WADLEIGH and Bay- 
ARD, and neither Senator CARPENTER nor 
any of the supporters of his bill offered the 
least hint of the explanation which he now 
makes, and which would have been a suffi- 
cient answer to the charge that he proposed 
to gag the press. When the apparent wrong 
which was sure to result from his bill was 
vehemently pointed out to him, Mr. Car- 
PENTER could not have failed to correct the 
misapprehension if he had believed it to be 
a@ misapprehension, and if his purpose had 
been merely to deal with a branch house. 
That he did not make the correction which 
he now makes is conclusive proof that the 
charge of those Senators was well founded, 
namely, that Mr. CARPENTER meant to try 
in Washington libels that were published 
in New York and elsewhere, and that that 
was the real object for which the bill was 
framed. We are forced to the conclusion, 
therefore, that Senator CARPENTER’s defense 
proves his guilt, and that our remarks were 
fully justified. 


THE ADJOURNMENT OF 
CONGRESS. 


CONGRESS adjourned, as usual, with more 
curses than blessings. But every such body 
is so composed and subject to such influ- 
ences that it is to be judged rather by what 
it does than by what it fails to do. Those 
who describe it as “a den of thieves” and a 
nest of jobbers merely declare with rhetor- 
ical vehemence that it has not done many 
things which they hoped would be done. 
But this Congress deserves to be honored for 
its freedom from jobbery and for its general 
high character, as well as for its searching 
inquiry into irregularities, and exposure of 
gross abuses of administration. It repealed 
the salary grab and the SANBORN contract 
law; it abolished the moiety system and 
the District government; and the good im- 
petus of these acts will doubtless lead toa 
thorough revision of the whole revenue sys- 
tem. For the repeal of the moiety system 





‘is a far-reaching blow. The sudden and im- 


mense reduction of the emoluments of cer- 
tain revenue officers also reduces the pecun- 
ijary resources of the Administration party in 
the elections, and tends to restore the Custom- 
house to its legitimate function. That the 
salaries named are in all cases what they 
should be may be doubted. For instance, 
under existing laws the position of Collector 
of New York is an office of such importance 
and power that it may be questioned wheth- 
er a man of the n knowledge, expe- 
rience, and ability is likely to be secured for 
twelve thousand dollarsa year. There have 
been Collectors of another kind, indeed, who 
have been paid very much more, but they 
were not appointed primarily to discharge 
the proper duties of their position. And one 
of the very great services of this Congress 
is the step toward a reform of the abuses of 
this civil service by restoring it to its pur- 
pose which is taken by the repeal of the 
whole system of moieties and perquisites— 
except in cases of actual smuggling—which 
was intended not to save money to the 
treasury of the country, but to provide 
money for the treasury of a party. 

Another important result of the reforms 
adopted by this Congress is the evidence 
which they furnish that the Republican ma- 
jority was wise enongh to know that the 
party is quite strong enough to criticise and 
reform its own measures and men. We ob- 
serve that a “ Liberal” orator the other even- 
ing proposed to his friends to join the Dem- 
ocrats, and recounted many of the abuses 
which the Republicans have exposed and 
corrected as reasons for opposing the Repub- 
lican party. There is a fatal touch of com- 
edy in all “Liberal” performance just now. 
If Congress had clung to the salary grab, 
and retained the moieties and the SANBORN 
law and the District Ring and the SANBORN 
officers in the Treasury, and showed itself 





sullen and incredulous toward all complaint, 
there would have been some reason in the 
denunciation of the party. But as it has 
been a peculiarly honest and a strictly in- 
quiring and a radically reforming body, the 
invitation to step over and try the Demo- 
crats is exquisitely ludicrous. 

On the other hand, Congress has evaded 
the passage of the Civil Rights Bill; it has 
virtually baffled a systematic reform of the 
civil service; and it has legalized a certain 
amount of inflation. But such action, of 
course, settles nothing. The award of the 
Alabama money, for instance, is plainly un- 
just, but the just claimants will continue to 
appear. The rightful demands of equal cit- 
izenship, which the Civil Rights Bill would 
have secured, will be continuously heard un- 
til they are granted. The evils and dangers 
of an absurd system of the civil service will 
only strengthen the cry for reform; and the 
dishonored pledges of the national faith will 
still plague our business and our consciences. 
The political fact to be Observed in all these 
questions is that there were no party lines 
drawn upon them. Republicans and Demo- 
crats voted for and against every one of them, 
except the Civil Rights Bill, upon which the 
Democratic members, a3 usual, spoke and 
voted as a party against equal rights, and, 
as usual, pleaded a constitutional objection. 
The Republicans, as the majority, will theo- 
retically bear the responsibility. But at the 
polls, where the facts will be considered, this 
theory will not harm them. 

Upon the whole, we are disposed to think 
that the session has strengthened rather 
than weakened the party. What most in- 
jures it is the final action of the President 
and certain leading members upon the finan- 
cial question, for it shows both confusion of 
mind and weakness of purpose on a point 
which is most vital. It is in this direction 
that we must look for possible party divis- 
ions, as the paramount interest in the expres- 
sion of the party conventions, to which we 
elsewhere allude,shows. The feeling is evi- 
dently different in the West from that which 
prevails in the East. But the excursion of 
Senator LoGaN to Illinois can hardly have 
satisfied him that a policy of inflation would 
rally and inspire the Republican party, or 
furnish a victorious platform for a new one. 








_AN OFFENSE AND A REBUKE. 


WHEN last week we deprecated the pro- 
motion of ex-Governor SHEPHERD, of Wash- 
ington, after the exposures of the report of 
the investigating committee upon the Dis- 
trict, it was because we foresaw precisely 
the result that has taken place. And that 
result is a feeling of amazement and indig- 
nation that the President should nominate 
to the chief place in the new government of 
the District a person whose career as head 
of the old government a committee of both 
Houses of Congress, and of both parties, had 
declared to be such that the government it- 
self was abolished as the surest and speed- 
iest way of being rid of him. The offense 
of the nomination is not condoned by the 
fact that the President, immediately upon 
its overwhelming rejection by the Senate, 
sent in the name of a gentleman of the 
highest character, and admirably fitted for 
the position, because the question was un- 
avoidable, Why was not Mr. CATTELL nom- 
inated at first? There can, indeed, be no 
excuse for such a nomination as that of Mr. 
SHEPHERD. That the President does not 
believe him to be dishonest, or thinks that 
he has been unjustly condemned, is nothing. 
Congress and the country do not think that 
he has been unjustly condemned, and as 
Congress had peremptorily removed him, 
there was no reason whatever that, to show 
his own unchanged opinion, the President 
should ask Congress to restore him. 

The Presidency is a public trust, and of 
course the incumbent is to discharge it in 
the manner which he believes to be right. 
So far as he can, he is to see that no man 
suffers injustice. But he is not, therefore, 
to insist unreasonably upon setting his opin- 
ion against that of Congress. In this case 
the President may think that Mr. SHEPHERD 
has been wronged. But surely he has no 
right to insult Congress, whose opinion upon 
the subject he is bound to believe to be as 
honest as his own. It must be presumed 
that the President does not share the gen- 
eral feeling in regard to the late Secretary 
of the Treasury, or he would not have nom- 
inated him to the Court of Claims. But is 
it possible that he could think it would have 
been proper, by way of showing his opinion 
of Mr. RicuaRpson and his associates, to 
nominate the late Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury with the late Gov- 
ernor of the District as the new Board of Dis- 
trict Commissioners? Yet this would have 
differed from his action in nominating Mr. 
SHEPHERD only in degree, not in kind. It is, 
as we know, very hard for many public men 
in Washington to distinguish between an 1L- 
telligent and honorable public opinion and 
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what is called party clamor or newspaper 
abuse. Such persons are ready to believe 
that whatever is said against men or meas- 
ures of the dominant party springs either 
from a Democratic partisan or a Republican 
“sore head.” This is a short and easy way 
with dissenters. And it is one of the most 
serious misfortunes of this Administration 
that the President seems to share the delu- 
sion, so that a sturdy and sustained attack 
upon a person or a system seems often to at- 
tach him more tenaciously to both, from the 
erroneous assumption that the assault must 
be unjust. 

The result in the instance of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. SHEPHERD in the face of the 
deliberately expressed opinion of Congress 
will be useful if it reminds the President of 
that public opinion which is intelligent and 
constantly watchful, and which, although 
political hucksters scorn it as impracticable, 
makes and unmakes Presidents and parties. 
Of the forty-two Senators who voted, thirty- 
six declared for rejection and six for con- 
firmation, the six being PATTERSON, CLAY- 
TON, SPENCER, FLANAGAN, JONES, and SaR- 
GENT. Evidently a large number disgrace- 
fully evaded a vote. But as usual the cow- 
ardly way was the worst way; for to run 
away was neither to gratify the President 
nor to merit the approval of the country. 
To let “I dare not” wait upon “I would” is 
not a dignified performance for a Senator of 
the United States. 





OFFICIAL CHANGES AT 
WASHINGTON. 


Mr. CRESWELL has been a most energetic 
and intelligent Postmaster-General, and to 
his efforts more than to those of any other 
individual is the repeal of the franking 
abuse due. The position that he has filled 
is one of great difficulty and constant annoy- 
ance, but Mr. CRESWELL has no reason to 
shrink from the comparison with his prede- 
cessors, nor to doubt his honorable remem- 
brance in the department. His successor, 
Mr. EuGENE HA tg, of Maine, is an accom- 
plished man of the best reputation, young, 
but of long experience in Congress, where he 
has taken a leading part, and his manage- 
ment of the Post-office will doubtless be 
vigorous and intelligent. He is a personal 
friend of the President, and will be the New 
England representative in the cabinet. At 
home he is very popular, and was re-elected 
in 1872 against a very strenuous and, as its 
friends believed, a very strong opposition. 
With the new Secretary of the Treasury and 
the new Postmaster-General there is an in- 
fusion of the best “ young blood” in the cab- 
inet deliberations. 

Of Mr. CADWALLADER and Mr. Moran, the 
new first and third Assistant Secretaries of 
State, there is but one opinion among those 
who know them—that they are peculiarly 
fitted for their positions. 





PHELPS, DODGE, & CO. 


PROBABLY very few persons who read the 
speech of General BUTLER against the house 
of PHELPs, DopGE, & Co. believed that his 
statements were correct, or doubted that it 
was an ingenious special plea of an “Old 
Bailey” advocate. It was the final desper- 
ate effort of the apologist of the gross iniq- 
uities of the SANBORN and moiety affairs to 
discredit the house through whose persecu- 
tion the infamies of the whole system were 
exposed, and the position of General BUTLER 
has been distinctly revealed. But although 
the assailant was utterly and ludicrously 
discomfited in the House, Messrs. PHELPs, 
Dover, & Co. have not chosen to allow his 
deliberate misrepresentations in regard to 
their house to pass unexposed, and have 
conclusively replied to his charges: first, 
that they had defrauded the government by 
importing metals in the form of works of 
art; and, second, that in the tariff of 1864, 
which temporarily raised the rates of duty 
on imports fifty per cent., Mr. DopGE had 
the position of a comma changed so that his 
house cleared two millions and a quarter of 
dollars. 

To the first charge the house replies that 
when the importations mentioned by Gen- 
eral BUTLER took place the firm of PHELPS, 
Doves, & Co. did not exist, and none of its 
present or late members were engaged in 
the metal-importing business. To the sec- 
ond the reply is, that under the punctuation 
of the law, as printed, the same invoice was 
required to be entered at two conflicting 
rates. This was manifestly absurd; and 
npon appealing to Mr. FessENDEN, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, he said that he 
had been chairman of the committee which 
had had the whole subject in charge, and 
that he knew the comma to be wrongly 
placed. General BuTLER made a& third 
charge, to the effect that Puetrs, DoDGE, 
& Co. were common swindlers, and that 
all their invoices were tainted with frand. 








They reply that the whole amount even 
claimed by the government upon an impor- | 





tation of some $40,000,000 during five years 
is only $1600, and that this was due to a 
difficulty which every merchant knows, 
namely, the intricacy of the law which com- 
pelled them, under heavy penalties, to in- 
voice both at the cost price and the market 
price. 

The reply of the firm was not necessary 
to the vindication of a mercantile reputa- 
tion which, since the facts have been known, 
is seen to have been wholly unstained, but 
it completes the exposure of the utter reck- 
lessness of General BUTLER’s statements. 








OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE. 
No. XIX. 


Parts is still a medieval city, and lingers far 
behind its fellows in many of the commoner 
traits of civilization. Delicacy, grace, purity, 
are often wanting to its daily life, and one marks 
every where in its literature and manners an ex- 
traordinary absence of that natural refinement 
that has sprung up in all educated lands, Com- 
fort and neatness seem scarcely known to its 
people. Its older streets are narrow and cheer- 
less; its palaces bleak, bare, and wanting in 
architectural grace; the Tuileries wearies by its 
sameness, and Notre Dame broods like a chill 
cavern over its narrow isle. A’few groves and 
gardens alone soften the monotonous grandeur 
of the boulevards ; long ranges of discolored and 
cheerless public buildings line the banks of the 
Seine. A damp, unhealthy atmosphere rests 
upon their stony courts and gloomy chambers. 
There is nothing of the ease and comfort, the 
warmth and life, of our transatlantic cities to 
be found in the medieval capital, and when in 
winter the trees are bare and leafless, the streets 
swept by chilling winds, the people driven from 
their accustomed seats in the parks and boule- 
vards, it is to be feared that the homes of the 
majority of the Parisians want many a solace 
that is to be found in more abundant climes. 
They hide in their ill-warmed apartments until a 
gleam of sunshine tempts the whole population to 
the streets, or throng the cafés and theatres, that 
offer a transitory excitement. 

An exclusiveness, an intense national vanity 
scarcely surpassed in China, shut out the French 
from familiar intercourse with other nations. 
They know little of what passes in other lands, 
and seldom care to learn. The French press 
has no correspondence and little news. Its ar- 
ticles are often brilliant with rare wit and grace- 
ful writing. It abounds in keen satire and sharp 
political discussion; but one soon grows weary 
of a ceaseless round of well-worn arguments, of 
essays upon monarchy and republicanism, and 
the wrangles of politicians who seem to have 
studied no history but their own. ‘The severity 
of the press laws, it is stated, prevents the estab- 
lishment of any important journals in France. 
The great outlay that attends the American or 
the English newspapers could hardly be ven- 
tured upon in a country where an unguarded 
word or an obnoxious article might lead to the 
confiscation of the whole property. The French 
are satisfied with a few lines of telegraphic news, 
and a narrow sheet that is filled up with chap- 
ters of an indifferent novel. An extraordinary 
ignorance of the general progress of mankind is 
the necessary result of this indifference to the 
affairs of the exterior world. Few Frenchmen 
know much more of what happens in America 
than of the politics of Hawaii or Japan; and 
even of England or Germany they are little bet- 
ter informed. A geographical work was recent- 
ly printed by an eminent professor of the Mili- 
tary Academy at St. Cyr for the use of the 
French army. It abounds in errors so gross as 
to attract the notice even of native critics. The 
frontier towns of Belgium are described as they 
existed thirty years ago. The French army is 
instructed that fortresses frown where they have 
long been thrown down; that Westphalia is 
thinly peopled; that Ecluse, where a ship has not 
been seen for forty years, is a commercial port ; 
and one whole province is omitted in the descrip- 
tion of Belgium. It is easy to conceive what are 
the errors of the French geographer when he 
ventures to describe the Mississippi, or expatiate 
freely over the unknown world of the West. 

The Papal Church is chiefly responsible for 
the decadence of the French mind. The priests 
have long controlled the education of the nation, 
and have striven to shut it out from all contact 
with the culture of America, Germany, and En- 
gland. Under the rule of Naporgon III. the 
Jesuits obtained the guidance of nearly all the 
secondary colleges; Protestant schools were sed- 
ulously discouraged, and nothing was taught that 
could offend the medizval tastes of Rome. When, 
two years ago, the French republicans had re- 
solved to found a free and compulsory system of 
instruction for all France as the chief want of the 
nation, the papal bishops and priests suppressed 
the measure by all their arts. They were re- 
solved to have no education which they could 
not control. The republican movement failed ; 
Bishop Durancovr and his associates succeed- 
ed once more in shutting out the light of knowl- 
edge from the people, and have sown the fires of 
warfare in the place of mental progress and mor- 
al culture. France has never yet, except for a 
few stormy years of revolution, escaped from the 
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control of its priests. Chivalry and superstition | struggled ; that the Church has its myriads of 


are still the ruling elements in its politics. That 
moderation and moral purification which the Prot- ; 
estant reform has brought to most other nations 
has made little progress among its people. Its 
politicians vibrate between the extremes of an- 
archy and of despotism ; its literature is as gross 
and tasteless in moral culture as in the days of 
Rapevats or Montatene. The purity of Mir- 
TON, the natural refinement of a WorpsworTH 
or a Bryant, are unknown to its authors and its 
critics, and the mental isolation enforced upon it 
by its ruling Church has left its intellect unpuri- 
fied from the vices of the past. Nowhere has the 
papal policy been so successful in checking the 
mental growth of a nation; nowhere have the 
traits of an earlier barbarism been so sedulously 
preserved ; nowhere have the elements of Prot- 
estant reform been so perfectly extirpated. ‘The 
mothers of France abandon their infants to the 
care of strangers, and suffer them to perish by 
myriads in the environs of Paris; nor do their 
spiritual advisers strive to check the inhuman 
practice. The society of the splendid capital is 
no wiser nor purer than when CaTHERINE DE 
Mepicrs led the mad revels of the Louvre, or 
Louris XIV. ruled amidst the moral terrors of 
Versailles, 

France, which has often made the most rapid 
progress toward reform, has also been the most 
successful leader of modern reaction. Its revo- 
lutions have set in motion all other nations, but 
have failed to purify itself. It is still enslaved 
by a single Church and ruled by Roman super- 
stition, At the recent assembly at Paris of all 
the hierarchy of France, of Jesuits, Dominicans, 
monks, and prelates, it was resolved that all the 
strength of the papal party should be given to 
an effort to grasp the control of the higher edu- 
cation of the people, and make every college and 
seminary the teacher of the worship of the Sacred 
Heart ; to confine instruction witbin the limits of 
Roman theology, and shut out more strictly than 
ever before the light of modern progress. Ata 
great and powerful meeting of all the Roman 
Catholic editors of France a similar policy was 
resolved upon. By a strange revulsion of senti- 
ment the press was made to advocate its own re- 
striction or repression. The papal editors appar- 
ently sigh for a return of the medixval practices 
when Francis I. burned ardent printers in Paris, 
and the Sorbonne would have banished the print- 
ing-press from France forever. The Roman 
Catholic papers invoke the restoration of the 
Boursons and of the temporal power of the 
pope, and in the ardor of a new spirit of mar- 
tyrdom offer themselves up to a spiritual bond- 
age that must end in their own slow destruction 
and the death of the national intellect. They 
would enforce anew that policy of isolation which 
has filled France with impyrity, and left it the 
prey of emperors and marshals, princes and 
priests. 

France has thus displayed, since its first revo- 
lution, a most remarkable contest. ‘The spirit of 
freedom has more than once placed its people in 
the front of human progress, and ever again the 
spirit of reaction has dragged them back into the 
abyss of mental and moral decay. Its priests 
have invariably triumphed over its reformers. 
The Roman Church has always held a suprema- 
cy above the law. Of all the national institu- 
tions, it has alone preserved its freedom of ac- 
tion unimpaired. It receives an enormous sub- 
sidy from the state. While all other associations 
are held under a strict subjection, while political 
meetings are scarcely allowed, while the press is 
silenced, while Protestants can hold no assem- 
blies or synods except by the connivance of the 
government, while Protestant churches are for- 
bidden to have either bell or steeple, the Ro- 
man priesthood hold their councils and assem- 
blies unrestrained, and cover the land with their 
sodalities, their societies, their processions, and 
their pilgrimages. ‘The Church is the only well- 
organized political party, Its agents are active 
in every commune. Its severe discipline pro- 
duces order through all its host of Jesuits, 
monks, and priests. Its confessors rule in the 
palaces of the wealthy and the hovels of the peas- 
ants. It forbids education, it stifles thought, it 
inculcates a pitiless severity against Protestants 
and reformers ; and with natural indignation the 
leading republicans point to the dominant Church 
as the chief source of all the woes of France, as 
sacrificing the morals, integrity, and mental ele- 
vation of the nation to the single purpose of 
maintaining the ascendency of a foreign pope. 
The French Republicans have been forced to see 
that the Papal Church is the necessary foe of 
freedom. It would be well if our own people 
could learn from their experience, and guard 
with strict vigilance their institutions from the 
secret and open assaults of a foreign priesthood. 

There is no doubt, at least in the minds of 
the French republicans, that to the intrigues of 
the papal faction is due the disordered and hope- 
less condition of the nation, GamBETra’s paper, 
La République, assures its readers that the As- 
sembly is ruled by a party devoted wholly (corps 
et dme) to the ecclesiastical interests ; that they 
labor only to reduce the whole country to an ab- 
ject submission to Rome, and are ready to ac- 
complish their aims by measures fatal to the 
peace of France. It asserts that the priesthood 
forms a league as rigorous as that over which the 
Gutses ruled and against which the Huguenots 


societies, committees, agents, an overflowing 
treasury, the favor of the government, a single 
aim, an infallible ruler, It calls upon the people, 
if they would be free, to strike down the hydra 
that preys upon the state. ‘The policy of Bis- 
MARCK, indeed, finds its best defense in the con- 
dition of France. Ifthe interference of the papal 
faction proves so disastrous to the welfare of the 
French people, it is plainly the interest of Ger- 
many to crush it forever by all the resources of 
statesmanship. If the rule of papal Rome be so 
intolerable to its friends, what might it not ac- 
complish in the dominions of its’ opponents? 
France may yet learn from its neighbors over the 
Rhine the only path to freedom. What it seems 
most to need is a Bismarck. 
EvGene LAWRENCE. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


_ Tur first session of the Forty-third Congress was ad- 
journed sine die June 28. The whole number of bills 
that passed was 557, of which 181 originated in the 
Senate, and 426 in the House.—Hon. Lyman K. Basa, 
of Buffalo, was nominated by the President to be As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, but he declined.-- 
The appropriations of this year compared with those 
of 1873, according to Mr. Garfield, show the following 
reductions: navy, $5,500,000 ; army, $4,000,000 ; legis- 
lative, $3,250,000 ; fortifications, $955,000 ; deficiencies, 
$7,278,000.—The President signed the new Currency 
Act June 22.—The Senate, June 23, agreed to the res- 
olution from the Committee on Foreign Affairs rec- 
ommenes arbitration in the settlement of interna- 
tional difficulties.—The Senate, June 23, refused to 
consider the bills for the admission of Colorado and 
New Mexico as States, and they were laid aside.—The 
Utah Judicial Bill was reported by the conference 
committee, June.23, and agreed to by both Houses the 
same day.—The second conference committee on the 
Post-office Appropriation Bill agreed to fix the post- 
age on daily and weekly newspapers at two cents per 
ae, and on magazines three ceyned my pound, from 

anuary 1, 1875, prepayment to be made in all cases. — 
The House committee, June 22, reported a joint reso- 
lution for the amendment of the Constitution so as to 
elect the President and Vice-President hereafter by di- 
rect popular vote. The report was ordered printed, 





and recommitted till the next session.—The House re- 
fusing to concur in the conference committee report 
on the Tariff Bill, the matter went over.—The Geneva 


Award Bill from the conference committee was agreed 
to by both Houses June 22. It provides for the speedy 
payment of all undisputed claims, and the postpone- 
ment of others until the next session.—The Civil Serv- 
ice Bill was badly tresved. The House passed an 
amendment repealing the law by which the Ctvil Serv- 
ice Commission was created, and covering: into the 
Treasury the unexpended balance of this fund. The 
Senate struck out this amendment, and appropriated 
the customary $15,000 for the commission, The con- 
ference report struck out both the Hovse and Senate 
amendments, and left untouched the law under which 
the commission was created, but refused to appropri- 
ate any eg heed its expenses, The died bal- 
ance, which _—— $10,000, remains, however, to 
the use of the mission, providing it is contracted 
for in accordance with the new law af this Con 
before the expiration of the present fiscal year,—Post- 
master John J. Creswell resigned June 2 The place 
has been offered to Mr. Hale. 

The Maine Democracy has nominated Hon. Joseph 
Titcomb for Governor. The New York Prohibition- 
ists have nominated, for Governor, Myron H. Clark ; 
Lieutenant-Governor, J. L. Bagg i Yadeo of the Conrt 
of Aor. Horace F. Howland ; €anal Comunissioner, 
Daniel Walford; State Prison Inspector, Ira Beil. 
The Anti-Monopolists of lowa have named David Mor- 








gan for mf of State. The Vermont Democrats 
chose Hon. W. H. H. Bingham as candidate for Gov- 
ernor. 

Hon. Henry L. Dawes, having served for eighteen 

as member of Congress from the eleventh Mae- 
sachusetts district, declines a renomination, 

Police Commissioners Gardner and Charlick, of this 
city, have been convicted of illegally removing an in- 
spector of elections, and fined $250 each. On the 27th 
of June both Commissioners resigned their offices, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

On Sunday, June 21, while the multitude was re- 
turning from a grand Te Deum at St. Peter's, the Pope 
Was seen at one of the windews of the Vatican. Many 
of the people cheered him, and some cried, “ Lon 
live the Pope, our King!” Several were arrested, an 
sentenced to imprisonment for six, twelve, and eight- 
een months. In a recent speech Ping said: “ The 
United States is the only country where I am really 
Pope in the eyes of the government. I am always 
afraid lest European governments shall oppose or con- 
trol my acts ; whereas I can freely send pontifical doc- 
uments to the United States without fear of opposi- 
tion on the part of its government.” 

The British Honse of Lords has decided that in the 
celebrated Mordaunt divorce case proceedings shall 
continue, notwithstanding the fweaalty of the lady de- 
fendant. The bill for the regulation of public wor- 
i passed June 23. 

he License Bill passed the British House of Com- 
mone June 22. 

In Spain the Carlists have established three intrench- 
ed lines before Estella, the outermost line being five 
leagues from the city. Marshal Concha’s plan, it is 
said, is to surround the enemy, and by contalag him 
to a small district of country destitute of resources, 
eventually compel the surrender of the entire force, 
The Carlist General Lizaraga is dead. 

The laying of a telegraphic cable between Brazil! end 
England was accomplished June 22, and those coun- 
tries are now in communication, 

The German Roman Catholic Bishops’ Conference 
opened at Fulda J’ 1e 22. Ten bishops attended. The 
sees of Cologne, Fosen, and Treves were represented 
by depaties, the bishops of those places being in pris- 
on. 


The Bible can no longer be circulated in Turkey, the 
Porte having prohibited it. 

Henri Rochefort declined to lecture in London, pre- 
ferring to remain in privacy. 

The French government has prohibited the distribu- 
tion in France of photographs of the Prince Imperial. 
The Assembly has passed a bill granting 26,000,000 
francs indemnity to sufferers by the late war. M. 
Courbett, the artist, has been condemned to pay the 
cost of reconstructing the Vendéme Column, 

The postal convention between France and the Unit- 
ed States was ratified by the French Assembly June 25. 

The British House of Commons, June 2, rejected 
Mr. Plimsoll’s bill requiring an official survey ol mar 
chant ships before sailing. The vote was 178 nays 
to 170 yeas. 

Alarming rumors prevail in St. Petersburg 
ing the situation of affairs in Central Asia. It f# re- 
ported that the Ameer of Kashgar has seized the Rus- 
sian envoy, and fearing war in consequence of this 
* has concentrated 10,000 troops on the frontier. 

he Pall Mall Gazette has information that the Czar, 
as a punishment to his nephew, the Grand Duke Nich 
olas, son of the Grand Duke Conatantine, for the theft 
of his mother’s diamonds, bas banished him to the 
Caucasus for life, and deprived him of the Cross of 
St. George, whieh, was bestowed upon him for hig 
achievements in the Khiva campaign, 
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JAMES LICK. 
“ There was a man (though some did count him mad), 

The more he gave away, the more he had.” 

Tus generous Californian, to whom Bunyan’s 
quaint couplet may be fitly applied, was among 
the earliest settlers in the Golden State. From 
a biographical sketch recently published in San 
Francisco we learn that Mr. Lick, while still a 
very young man, went from his home in Pennsyl- 
vania to South America, where we soon hear of 
him in the pampas of Brazil and Buenos Ayres, 
with thousands of horses and cattle, in the capac- 
ity of a great proprietor, from whom the govern- 
ments of those countries derived their supplies 
for the cavalry and their commissariat. Again 
we find him on the other side of the continent, 
operating actively yet unobtrusively in the com- 
mercial centres of Chili and Peru. 

When the news of the gold discovery in Califor- 
nia reached Valparaiso he was in business that 
would have taken an ordinary man a series of 
months at least to so close up that he could leave 
it with any sort of consistency ; yet he put doub- 
loons enough in his trunk to make $20,000, be- 
sides the expenses of the trip, intrusted his busi- 
ress to a confidential friend, and stepped on board 
the first vessel leaving his place for San Fran- 
cisco. Arriving there, he found a splendid op- 
portunity to invest in real estate. He scanned 
the situation, foresaw the growth of the town, 
selected his ‘‘ corner lots” with great good judg- 
ment, and invested his money. ‘The property 
he then purchased with $20,000 is perhaps to- 
day worth many millions. In the first few years 
he built sparingly and with greatcare; afterward, 
liberally and magnificently. ‘These operations, 
and numerous others, proved very remunerative. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the man who 
has just given nearly the whole of his large for- 
tune to charitable and educational purposes. It 
is one of the most munificent gifts for the pnblic 
benefit on record, as witness the following tabu- 
lar statement : 


Observatory, summit of the Sierra.......... $700,000 
Sch6ol for the Mechanic Arts .............. 300,000 
Bronze statuary, Sacramento............... 250,000 
Key Monument, San Francisco............. 150,000 
BE ORIOL, nevcscccccscscncbencs 150,000 
Old Ladies’ Home, San Francisco........... 100,000 


Ladies’ Protection and Relief Society, San 


eee ee era pe. See 25,000 
Protestant Orphan Asylum, San Francisco. . 25,000 
Orphan Asylum, San José.............005+- 25,000 
Mechanics’ Library, San Francisco. .... mnie 10,000 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 

I eID. ooo occ nccisvewsscess ce 10,000 
To Academy of Sciences and Pioneer Soci- 

ety, San Francisco, residue of estate—per- 

haps....... Soke secwacuGGeseuntnenesesemeus 255,000 


esc ins banana ten tens basen $2,000,000 


boats, and the rents and profits thereof, and 
directs that his trustees pay to him from day to 


Mr. Lick reserves to himself his homestead, | 
day or week to week, such sums as he may re- | 
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JAMES LICK.—[{From a Puotograra ny Brariey & Rviorson, San Franorsco.)} 


quire, not exceeding $25,000 a year. Onur por- 
trait of Mr. Lick is engraved from an admirable 
photograph, for which we are indebted to the 
courtesy of Messrs. Braptey & RuLoFson, of 
San Francisco. 
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THE SEVENTH’S MEMORIAL. 
We give below an illustration showing the un- 
veiling of the memorial statue erected in Central 
| Park in honor of the members of the Seventh 


Regiment who died in the service of their coun. 
try during the late war. ‘The ceremony, which 
took place June 22, was simple and impressive. 
The statue was unveiled by the artist, Mr. J. Q 
A. Warp, after a short presentation speech by 
Colonel Vermitye; the Hon. Henry G. Sten- 
bins, President of the Department of Parks, re 
sponded briefly, accepting the statue on behalf 
of the department, and the ceremonies were 
closed by a short and appropriate speech by Gov- 
ernor Dix. 

The statue, which reflects the highest credit 
upon the artist, is a bronze figure, of heroic size, 
of an American soldier, in the unfform of the 
Seventh Regiment, as an outpost sentry. It 
stands upon a base of Quincy granite, bearing 
suitable inscriptions, one of which is the regi- 
mental motto, “Pro Patria et Gloria.” ‘The 
monument is upon rising ground, immediately 
west of the Eighth Avenue drive, near Sixty- 
ninth Street, and faces the level plain below. 


The Treasure Hunters: 


OR, 


THE SEARCH FOR THE MOUNTAIN MINE. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 
Avrtuor or “Sure Anoy!’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


ON THE MARKCH. 


Ir was a close shave, fur as Larry turned the 
corner of the last street and looked back toward 
the hotel he heard pattering feet, when, gripping 
his stick more tightly, he shook it in that direc- 
tion, muttering, 

“Wait a bit, me friends 
thry at ye some day !” 

He waited for a few moments to make sure 
of the direction the pursuers meant to take, and 
then ran on after his own party, checking them, 
and drawing them aside into a narrow entry, 
where as they waited they heard the ruffians 
reach the street end, where they paused for a 
moment or two before passing on. 

** They'd have been down on us like a shtick,’ 
said Larry; ‘‘bud it’s all right now. On wid 
ye, Misther Dawson. Eh? ‘Take care ov you, 
Miss Mary! An’ ov coorse so I will,” he added, 
as Mary came to his side and placed her arm 
in his, while, without showing any annoyance, 
Dawson led on. 

“*T got the mules well on the way,” he said, in 
a low tone to Adams, as they hurried along, 
pausing at intervals to listen whether they were 
pursued; ‘‘and then I couldn't feel satisfied 


I'll have another 
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without coming back. I was afraid you might 
miss the way.” 

‘It’s a good thing you did come back,” said 
Adams: ‘*and thank goodness we shall soon be 
out of the place. ill luck seems to have waited 

on us.” 

‘And good lack too in giving us friends,” 
said Mrs. Adams, warmly. 

“I'd not forgotten that, though I did not 

- speak,” said Adams 
 ** Well,” said Dawson, ‘*wé won't congratu- 
late ourselves till we are out of the wood. Keep 
on quickly, please, for those scoundrels may at 
any time turmup; and I'm not like your friend 
Larrv—I'm tired of fighting. It’s anxious work 
wher you have women to protect.” 

Proceeding hastily, but with all due caution, 
they were soon beyond the main streets, passing 
straggling houses, and at last reaching a spot 
where Dawson drew them aside, and his man 
came forward with the mules. 

(‘his was a seasonable diversion, for the wom- 
en were both panting and exhausted with their 
hurried walk, and ready enough to accept a seat 
upon two of the most lightly laden of the beasts. 


Phen, after listening for a while to make sure 
that they were not followed, Dawson gave the 
word; his man started off, leading the first mule, 


and the others followed in regular file, leaving 
the three men to form a rear-guard in case of 

pursuit. 
And now began the slow, regular pacing of 
mules, that was to be kept up for hours and 
irs, and days upon days. Under the circum- 
tances, they decided to keep on without pause 
f » yest of the night, the dawn coming to 
show their wearied anxious faces, those of the 
1 marked by traces of the encounter, 


tl 
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men being 
the rising sun seemed to bring with it bright- 
ness of spirit: they were away from the city, 
out upon the open plain, and at last bound upon 
their adventure. 

To the men the elation was not unmingled 
with anxiety, for there were many dangers they 
knew they had to encounter, even if they eluded 
the men who seemed to have marked them down 
for prey; but the women were not so impressed, 
In spite of disturbed rest, they soon began to look 
buoyant and hopetul, ready, too, to enter into 
the spirit of the journey, and talk about its aims. 
But this would be principally to Larry, the two 
leaders of the expedition being absorbed in anx- 
ionsly considering their route, 

**You have no fear, then, about finding the 
place ?” Adams asked. 

‘*None at all,” was the rejoinder; ‘‘I only 
want time. Yonder is our first landmark,” he 
added, pointing to the towering peaks of Mount 
Diavolo. ‘*When once we reach the rising 
ground there, good-by to the tracks, for then I 
work by this.” 

As he spoke he took out a small compass, and 
showed its quivering needle pointing without de- 
viation to the north. 

‘Phere is our safeguard,” he said, ‘‘ and by 
that we must travel.” 

Some refreshments were then partaken of, but 
without stopping, for they were still on the regu- 
lar beaten track. But about ten o'clock, when the 





su was growing painfully hot, and the ground 
around became mountainous, Dawson arrested 
the party as if by instinct at a gap between the 
steep ranges of hills. 

** Quick!” he said ; ‘‘ this will do; the ground 
here is strong, and shows no traces, but we may 
have to go over sand and swamps soon, and must 
leave no trace.” 

He had prepared for this beforehand, and now 
produced from one of the mule packages a bun- 

le of small squares of rug, thick with wool, and 
set the example of tying them over the hoofs of 
the mules, turning each into a soft pad, and much 
to the disgust of one who made several efforts to 
kick them off, but without effect. 

‘* Now, then, a stretch down the valley of a 
couple of miles,” said Dawson; ‘‘ and then we'll 
have a mid-day rest.” 

- Setting his man to lead, Dawson then chose 
the stoniest part he could find, pointed the way, 
and himself brought up the rear, after carefully 
examining the track to see that they had left no 
trace behind, and seeing none, for the way was 
too hard to show the print of a single hoof. 

Walking still at some distance behind, he 
paused again and again to climb some eminence, 
and look back over the sun-dazzled track by 
which they had come, scanning it long and care- 
fully with a glass, and each time descending more 
full of confidence, till, closing up with the party, 
they now entered a gloomy, shadowy valley, 
which looked as if it had never been traversed 
since the creation; and the women involuntari- 
ly shuddered as they gazed up at the threaten- 
ing rocks, which seemed as if they might at any 
mogent topple down upon their heads. 

if: the place was cool and gratefal after the 

parching wild they had crossed. It was rocky 
and stony to a degree, but moss grew in the 
hollow, and a stream of pure clear water trickled 
amidst the stones, ever and again forming pools, 
from one of which the mules drank with avid- 
ity; and when, after a couple of miles of tiring, 
scrambling travel, such as only mules could have 
achieved, they came to a more open sun-lit spot, 
it was hailed as the very perfection of a halting- 
place; the mules were unburdened, and tethered 
here they could browse without kicking each 
er into lameness. A shady recess beneath an 
erhanging rock decided upon as refectory, pro- 
us unpacked, and while Dawson, rifle in 
retraced his steps for some little distance 
k out for the danger he apprehended in 
eve ush, ® meal was prepared, and, on his 
mm with the cheery announcement, *‘ All’s 
well! partaken of al fresco with no slight en- 
jJoyment and thankfulness. 
**T don't much like delaying, but we must 








have rest,” said Dawson, who now thoroughly 
took the lead ; “we must have rest at proper | 


time and place; so take it now while the sun is 
so hot, and I'll have the first watch.” 

This was opposed by Adams, who, however, 
gave way upon its being understood that he was 
to have the next watch; and soon four of the 
party were reclining in the shade, Dawson turn- 
ing away somewhat disappointed at the coolness 
with which his kind and manly attentions to her 
comfort were received by Mary. 

‘Taking his rifle, he was about to stroll across 
the valley to get a good look-out, when his at- 
tention was taken up by the motions of Larry, 
who was busy over one of the small packages 
with knife and string. 

** What is it, Larry ?” he said. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you have a nap ?” 

** An’ is it go to slape an’ lave good food to be 
wasted be that black haythen in this way?” he 
said, with contempt, as he bound up one corner 
of a rice bag. 

** Waste ? food ?” said Dawson. 

**Yis, Sor,” said Larry. ‘* Here’s this bag 
been lakin’ all the way here, an’ might have 
gone on lakin’ if I hadn’t seen to it, while the 
black-lookin’ spalpeen as had charge— Look at 
him !” 

He pointed to where the man avas sleeping 
heavily in the shadow of a rock; but Dawson 
took no heed, for a horrible dread had come 
upon him like a cold chill: had that rice been 
falling grain by grain, and leaving a well-marked 
track by which they could be run down ? 

For a moment he was for arousing the whole 
party and hurrying on atonce. Then he cursed 
his carelessness—this Irishman finding out that 
which he, as leader of the expedition, should 
have seen. 

But soon he grew calmer ; the chances were 
very much against the white grains being noticed 
amidst the loose stones, white, many of them, as 
the rice itself. All that he need do was to keep 
careful watch and proceed with more caution. 

A little quiet thought confirmed this, though 
he looked anxiously again and again along the 
way they had come, in search of danger: ‘here 
might be peril in front, but on either side they 
were safe; the precipitous sides of the valley 
would protect them. Pursuit was the danger he 
apprehended—pursuit from those who, he was 
sure, knew of his project, and would, if possible, 
track him down. 

‘*It- will depend on whose is the clearest 
brain,” said Dawson to himself; and then he 
turned to Larry, who had just finished his task. 
** You'll lie down now,” he said. ‘* You must 
be tired.” 

‘*'Tired!” said Larry, in a tone of disgust— 
‘*tired! I’m a man who has raped all day an’ 
all wan moonlight night at a stretch, Why, 
this is play, yer honor. If ye’ll let me, I'll jist 
go about makin’ observations close behind, an’ 

niver say nothin’ at all.” 

Dawson nodded, and they went thoughtfully 
on, peering among the stones and rocks, some 
of which were of green serpentine, veined with 
creamy white or glistening with diallage, while 
others shone in a way that whispered of mineral 
treasures within. 

** An’ will we find silver an’ goold by-an’-by 
among the rocks an’ stones?” said Larry at last, 
in a cautious whisper, as if such a subject should 
not be lightly touched. 

“I hope so, Larry,” was the reply. ‘* The 
mineral wealth about here is very great.” 

‘* Good luck to us!” said Larry, sententiously, 
as he picked up fragment after fragment and 
turned it over. 

**T wondher what goold may be like,” he said 
at last. 

‘** Why, like gold, man,” said Dawson, smiling. 

**T don’t know about that same, Sor, whin it's 
in a state ov nature. They showed me a hape 
ov tin wanst, an’ it ought to have been shinin’, 
an’ white as silver; but, bless you, it was for all 
the world like a lot ov brown ground coffee, very 
fine an’ powdhry. An’ p’r’aps goold may be the 
same. Would yer honor let me have a look 
through that spy-glass ov yours ?” 

‘“*To be sure, Larry,” was the answer, for 
Dawson seemed to take to the Irishman’s frank 
ways. ‘* There,” he said, adjusting the glass, 
‘* that’s about your focus.” 

** Sure an’ any focus ’ll do for me, yer honor,” 
said Larry, taking the glass, while Dawson ex- 
plained to him that gold was not found in dark 
granules like tin, but in yellow nuggets or veined 
in rock, when Larry, who had been gazing ear- 
nestly down the pass, touched him on the arm. 

**Suppose, yer honor, ye dhrop down behind 
this bit ov a rock here, an’ take the glass an’ 
have a look down the valley.” 

**Is any thing coming, Larry ?” he exclaimed, 
anxiously, as he snatched the glass. 

‘I’m not that sure,” said Larry, coolly ; ‘‘ bud 
look a bit to the left ov the rock like a big pratie 
stickin’ up on a mole-hill, an’ see if ye can't see the 
ugly face ov the spalpeen whose head I rubbed.” 

Dawson dropped out of sight on the instant, 
and, resting his glass upon the rock which shel- 
tered them, took a long and careful survey. 

** One—two—three—four in sight,” he said to 
himself, and then aloud to Larry, in a cold, hard 
voice, ‘‘ You are quite right, Larry ; they are on 
our track.” 

‘* Bedad,” said Larry, coolly, “it’s sthrange 
how fond a man gits ov a stick like this whin 
wanst he’s had a taste on his head.” 





CHAPTER X. 
FRESH DANGERS. 


“*T wisH you weren’t so plaguy fond of fight- 
ing, Larry,” said Dawson, testily. 

**Indade, an’ it’s mesilf that don’t,” said Lar- 
ry; ‘‘it’s a great accomplishment, Sor, that we 
Cork boys are all born wid. It’s in the soil. 
An’ now shall we rouse the masther ?” 

** Stop a bit,” said Dawson, still busy with his 








ceedingly distinct. 
en, eight—there are eight of them; and they are 
on our track, but’ they have not seen us yet.” 

Larry shook his head dubiously. 

** If they had they would have been in full pur- 
suit, and they have just come to a halt; some 
are sitting down.” 

** Bud they must have seen us, yer honor.” 

**Can you see them yourself, Larry ?” 

** Well, no, yer honor, I can’t,” he answered, 
after a long look, sheltering his eyes with his 
hand. 

‘**'Then why should they see us ?” 

**Sure an’ they might have a little shpakin’- 
thrumpet glass like that,” said Larry. 

‘*Not they. And they are quite two miles 
away.” 

** They were only wan, ver honor, whin I look- 
ed,” said Larry, who was determined to hold his 
ground, 

‘**'Two, Larry—quite two,” said Dawson, lead- 
ing the way to where the mules were tethered. 

**'They were only wan mile away whin I look- 
ed,” said Larry to himself; ‘‘ an’ sure an’ didn’t 
1 see him pull out the shpakin’-thrumpet thing a 
bit longer whin he took it from me? an’ that 
made thim farther off. Well, anyhow, I’m glad 
we're both right.” 

Dawson took another long look at the party 
in pursuit, this time seeming to Larry to pull out 
the three slides of the telescope to such an extent 
that he said, in a serio-comic way, 

** Sure, Sor, they must be three miles off now.” 

‘*No, Larry, only close upon two; and, as I 
thought, they are eating and drinking; some are 
lying down. So we will load up the mules qui- 
etly; then, when all is ready,.wake the sleepers 
and say nothing; only push on as fast as we can, 
and the chances are that we can dodge those 
scoundrels yet, without alarming our party.” 

‘* Bud won't they think they've been aslape a 
mighty short time?” said Larry. 

‘*Not they; for people can’t measure time 
when their eyes are closed in rest. No, Larry, 
we won't alarm them; only get on quickly, and, 
finding no trace of us, the fellows may give up 
the pursuit as useless—” 

** Unless they see where thim horse-jackasses 
have been, yer honor,” said Larry, finishing the 
sentence his own way, for Dawson had paused, 

His companion nodded, and the next minute 
they were busily lading the mules. 

This was achieved pretty well, though Larry 
was any thing but an adept at a task that re- 
quires considerable practice, and in which he got 
into difficulties with one of the animals he was 
loading. 

The task was nearly completed, and Dawson 
was tightening a lariat here and there, when his 
attention was taken by an exclamation from 
Larry. 

** Look at that, now! Kick, would ye, ye baste, 
whin I've been puttin’ on yer pack that aisy that 
ye ought to go down on yer knees to me wid 
gratichude. An’ if ye was only a respictable 
donkey, instid of a dhirty baste ov a mule, widout 
a single relation to call yer own, I’d play sich a 
chune on yer ribs wid me shtick as should make 


.thim feel sore for a week aftherward whiniver 


ye looked at me.” ¢ 

Then there was a little more dragging at ropes 
and tightening of packs. 

‘*Ah! be aisy, now, will ye?” cried Larry to the 
mule. ‘Is it liftin’ that left hind-leg at me ye'd 
be in that threatenin’ way? Ye'll have it dreck- 
ly, Misther Male, ye will.” 

Another knot and the task would have been 
done, when Larry, busily hauling the rope tight, 


. suddenly uttered a howl and jumped a couple of 


yards. 

‘*Did ye see that, now?” he cried. ‘‘The 
ungrateful baste! an’ afther the pains I'd been 
takin’, ketches howlt ov me, he does, in the back 
part ov me duds wid his teeth, an’ sthruck me— 
sthruck me twicet. Bad luck to him! his pack 
may come rowlin’ off his back ivery stip ov the 
way, an’ aggravatin’ him till he can’t kick, an’ it’s 
mesilf that won't interfare.” 

** Hold his head, Larry, and I'll finish,” said 
Dawson, who was too anxious to smile. So Lar- 
ry took hold of the mule’s bridle while the finish- 
ing touch was given. 

‘* Bud it’s a wicked rowlin’ eye he’s got ov his 
own, yer honor,” said Larry; ‘‘ he’s been runnin’ 
it all over me person, sarchin’ for a soft spot to 
kick; but, by the howly tuber, I'll be inthroducin’ 
him to me shtick, an’ lettin’ thim make frinds— 
they'll agray togither wondherful, I'll go bail.” 

Larry winked at the mule as he spoke, and the 
cunning beast laid its ears down flat, tucked its 
tail between its legs, rolled its eyes, and squealed 
softly, giving one of its legs a quiver the while 
as if ready for a kick. 

‘*Sure an’ we undherstand wan another won- 
dherful, Misther Dawson, Sor.” 

Dawson nodded, and then ran across the inter- 
vening space and woke up the sleepers. 

** Now, then, ladies,” he said ; “‘ quick, please ; 
we have a long journey before night-fall.” 

Adams started up as if alarmed, but the next 
minute he was helping his wife and sister to 
mount, while Ike, the half-breed, gave a sharp 
og up at the sun, and then glanced right and 
e 

“TI could hardly have thought I had been 
asleep a minute,” said Mrs. Adams, laughing, as 
the little mule train once more was put in motion, 
Ike leading, as before, Adams walking by the side 
of his wife, and Dawson and Larry forming a 
rear-guard. 

‘* They're not obliged to see this halting-place, 
Larry, unless they come:right out of the track,” 
said Dawson, thoughtfully, as he did what he 
could, with the Irishman’s help, to remove all 
traces of the halt. 

“* D’ye think they'll see the bits ov rice, Misther 
Dawson, Sor ?” 
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**T hope not, Larry, in this hard stony soil. 
Now, then, tramp on, for we must make a long 
stretch this time, and try to get out of the valley 
before they can overtake us.” 

“* Oh, they won't overtake us, yer honor; we'll 
be too many for thim.” 

“Too many for them, Larry ?” 

**Sure, yis. We'll lay thraps for thim, an’ 
deludher thim, an’ come down upon thim heavy, 
like the little wayver ov Duleek gate did upon 
the flies. Bud have another shoot at thim wid 
that spy-glass thing ov yours before we turn this 
shouldher ov the mountain, Sor.” 

Dawson rested upon a huge boulder, and took 
a long and careful look at the enemy. 

“They have not moved, Larry; and there's 
one sitting up on a stone, rifle in hand, keeping 
watch,” 

**Let him,” said Larry, as they pressed on ; 
for the train was some quarter of a mile in ad- 
vance, and they tramped on over the rough stones 
and rocky fragments, with the sun beating down 
upon their heads, and seeming to strike up again 
from the dry, sterile soil. 

‘There was no mistaking the route, for, till the 
end of the valley was reached, they were shut in, 
as it were, by high walls, only accessible by scal- 
ing. 

** Keep your eye to the right and left, Larry, 
and see if you can make out the mule tracks,” 
said Dawson ; for there was no beaten way, and, 
though taking the same direction, they might 
not be themselves within thirty or forty yards of 
where the string of mules had passed. 

** An’ it’s what I’ve been doin’ this long time,” 
said Larry; ‘‘bud the foot-prints don’t show. 
Now if it wor a bit ov dacent bog i» Cork, 
there’d be ivery stip as clare as if made wid a 
sayle in a bit ov wax.” 

**Then we'll thank our stars that this isn’t 
Cork, Larry. I must frankly say that I can't 
make out that trail, and if we can’t, I don’t see 
why those scoundrels should.” 

** Bedad, now look at that!” exclaimed Larry. 

** Look at what, man ?” 

‘*Thim little bits ov white rice lyin’ down 
there. It’s another hole in the bag, yer honor, 
an’ I'll run forrid an’ tie it up, while ye pick 
up the bits.” 

Larry bounded forward as he spoke, and in a 
few minutes overtook the party, went over the 
mule packages, and found at once the leaking 
bag, which he pointed out’'to Adams. 

** Kape on,” said Larry; ‘‘ Il tie it up as we. 
go along;” and he took out a piece of string 
with one hand as he held the bag with the other. 

‘*Did it show plainly ?” said Adams, anx- 
iously. 

**Quite plainly enough, yer honor; bud we 
want the rice to ate, an’ not to feed the birds 
ov the air, if there are any out here. It’s 
mighty sthrange, Misther Ikey, though,” he said 
to the mule-driver, ‘‘how wondherful the sun 
makes the rice-bags burst. An ignorant baste 
ov a fellow, now, would have gone an’ thought 
as somebody had jist sticked his knife into that 
there bag.” 

**Tt must have cracked when the mule kick- 
ed. He's a regular brute to kick, that one is,” 
said Ike. 

‘*Hit him over the head, thin, nixt time he 
does,” said Larry, tightening the knot. 

Ikey gave his head a shake, and smiled a mel- 
ancholy smile, Larry finishing his task, and al- 
lowing the train to pass on till he was walking 
in the rear with Adams. 

‘* Jist ye kape yer eye on that half-nigger sort 
ov a fellow, masther dear,” said Larry. 

“* But surely you don’t think he is not to be 
trusted, 7 4 

‘* Jist as far as ye can see him, yer honor, 
an’ no farther. He belongs to a sort ov man as 
would niver take any thing that was out ov his 
rache.” 

** Don’t be such a prejudiced fool, Larry,” said 
Dawson, who had joined them. ‘Ike is as hon- 
est a fellow as you are.” 

**Sure that isn’t sayin’ much for his crack- 
ther, yer honor,” said Larry, with a twinkle of 
his eye. 

Dawson laughed. 

** Look here, Larry,” he said, ‘‘if I thought 
that that fellow Ike was playing us false, I'd—” 

He did not finish his sentence, but there was 
an ugly look upon his face as he turned round 
sharply to Adams. 

** Did Larry tell you we were pursued ?” 

*¢ Pursued !” exclaimed Adams. ‘‘No. Why, 
how’s this, Larry ?” . 

‘* Sure, yer honor, Misther Dawson, that’s the 
layder of the expedition, an’ he give me no or- 
dhers.” 

‘* Larry was quite right,” said Dawson. ‘I 
thought it better not to communicate the fact till 
we were well on the road again, and also to keep 
it from the women,” 

‘*And we wasted time there in sleep,” ex- 
claimed Adams. 

‘Tt was not discovered by Larry till you had 
lain down, and we were on the march again in 
little more than half an hour.” 

‘* But we are going on at a snail's pace,” ex- 
claimed Adams. 

‘* Quite right for the desert nere,” said Daw- 
son, smiling. ‘‘Our escape must be br endur- 
ance and cunning, not by speed ; ours are mules, 
my dear fellow, not race-horses.” 

“‘Then what do you propose doing ?” 

“‘ Keeping steadily on to the end of the valley, 
and then striking right off southeast. Then if 
we can contrive to get away without leaving a 
trail, it is next to impossible that they should be 
able to track us.” 

* And how far does this walled-in valley ex- 
tend ?” 

**T do not exactly know—many miles yet. 
But don’t look gloomy, old fellow, there is noth- 
ing to apprehend at present.” 

Vrank Adams strode on, very quiet and 
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thoughtful, for the feeling was strong upon him 
that he had done wrong in thus tempting the 
dangers of this vast wilderness. But it was too 
Jate to retreat, and he strode on over the rough 
stones, involuntarily examining his rifle and re- 
volver. 

“Tut, tut,” he muttered. ‘‘I thought I 
loaded both,” as he examined the empty cham- 
bers and placed in cartridges, for he had breech- 
loaders, and could charge as he walked. 

This act incited Dawson to examine his own 
pieces, to find them charged—they had not left 
his hand, save to be laid down for a moment at 


his side. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Davip Gray, one of the editors of the 
Buffulo Daily Courier, read, on the 17th of June, 
at the meeting of the Western Editorial Asso- 
ciation of this State, at Lockport, a poem on 
“The Tenth (our modern) Muse—the Press,” 
from which we extract the following: 

“Hers not in her own thinking to be great, 

But rather to keep free 

The channels of the ple’s thought, 

And be the voice and conscience of the state; 
Setting a gange whereby the state may see 

How in their seething caverns palpitate 
The pent volcanic forces of its fate. 

But not the less her service shall be fraught 
With active use and blessing, and confer 
A sacred office on her minister. 

His, where the springs of public virtue run, 

To watch, and keep their current pure and strong ; 
With hand alert, to scourge the wrong 
And give the good deed to the sun: 
The saving word, the larger creed, 
To speak and, in the speaking, speed ; 
To preach with pen of fire 
Men's ‘ politics’ and God's justice shall be one; 
nd so this fallen word redeem 
‘o heights of its old meaning from the mire.” 
It is perhaps not putting too fine a point upon 
it to say, that poem of Mr. Gray’s is one of the 
very best that has been written on the duties, 
power, and influence of the press. 

—Leprv ROoLtiy, after a retirement of twen- 
ty-seven years, has just made a speech in the 

rench Assembly at Versailles. In years gone 
by he had high reputation as an orator, stand- 
ing in that respect second only to BERRYER. 
The curiosity of not only the members of the 
Chamber, but of all France, was aroused to see 
whether there was left in the man any of the 
old fire that made him in his day a power in 
France. The result proved that as an orator he 
had failed. Lack of practice or the natural de- 
cay of his powers had taken away the ability to 
interest the present generation of Frenchmen. 

—To one gentleman, Mr. Joun Swinton, 
ROCHEFORT ~—— the agitator and revealed 
the social side of himself, and the revelation was 
not displeasing. ‘I first met him, at his own 
invitation,” says Mr. Swinton, “in his own 
chamber, just after he had sprung from his 
couch, and it would not be easy to forget his 
effervescence and gayety at that moment in 
presence of our mutual friend and myself. If 
the terrible experiences he has gone through 
during the last dozen years have not marred 
child-like simplicity, neither have they affected 
his Jove-like genius of laughter. hen his 
mental ribs are tickled by a thought, his hilari- 
ous peals roll through space, and his merry rip- 
ples dance along the air, I never met a man 
who had a heartier enjoyment of the benediction 
of laughter; and if I may say that I never knew 
a@ more serious-minded man, I must add that I 
never knew a lighter-hearted one.” 

—Two years ago we published the portrait of 
oung Mr. Dowp, who in a competitive exam- 
nation of the pupils in the public schools of 

Congressman Cox's district, in this city, won a 
eadetship at West Point. It may gratify his old 
school companions to know that he has main- 
tained the reputation of our schools, and justi- 
fied his appointment. From his entrance at the 
Point he took good position, and now, at the 
end of two years, comes home on the customary 
furlough, and in a class of between fifty and six- 
ty ranks sixth or seventh, with fair prospect of 
going higher before graduating. 

— Sir. DMUND Yates was one of the bright- 
est of the men who imparted life and wit to the 
London Press dinner given two or three weeks 
ago. In proposing ‘‘ The Chairman,” he said it 
seemed to him peculiarly anperece that the 
Duke of Somerset, the husband of Ricnarp 
BRINSLEY SHERIDAN’S —s, should 
preside over a festival of lite: men. 

—The terrestrial felicity of H. W. and the rest 
of the proprietorial people of the Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journai is to be enhanced by the erection of 
a new Office, an edifice, so to 8 , about which 
the architects of Louisville have been plying 
their pencils. It is to be a large thing, else wh 

ay for the best plan, $200 for the secon 
est, and $100 for the third best? It is not stat- 

ed what style of architecture is to be adopted. 
It may be the Pointed Ironic, which seems to be 
a favorite style for newspapers, or it may be the 
simpler or more general style known as the Ear- 
ly Scorbutic, which appears to have broken ont 
afresh in many rural localities. 

—Miss Lavinia GOODELL, a graduate from the 
editorial rooms of Harper's Bazar, went to Wis- 
consin three years ago, and shortly after com- 
menced the study of law. She was recently ad- 
mitted to the bar, and has opened an office at 
Janesville, in that State. Miss GoopELt is the 
first lady who has been admitted to the bar in 
Wisconsin; but should her success as a prac- 
ticing attorney be equal to her talents and ac- 
quirements, her example may have quite a nu- 
merous following. 

—Under the auspices of President JoserH L. 
Pervey and the Fire Commissioners, a most in- 
teresting and entirely successful experiment was 
made on Ward’s Island, on the 23d ult., of the 

ower of a new explosive for blowing down 
uildings. Mr. PerRLey and his associates are 

entitled to credit for organizing the corps of 
Sappers and Miners, and making it promptly 
and practically efficient. It is a sub-organiza- 
tion that affects the value and safety of every 
man’s heuse and every dollar of household 
property in New York. Mr. Perey himeelf is 
admirably qualified for the position he holds. 
Born in this city Se ago, he has 
since he was twenty years old been constantly 


connected with the Fire Department, and by 
sheer merit and force of character fought his 
way from the lowest to the very highest posi- 
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tion in the department. The best evidence of | mirace. Bishop WeLies was born in Waterloo, 


his fitness for the position is in the fact that he | 


enjoys in the highest degree the confidence of 
the Board of Fire Underwriters, who know ex- 
actly what is required for the position, and who 
have to make cash payment for the results of 
incompetency and inefficiency. 

—Mr. T. ADoLPHUs TROLLOPE writes to the 
London Standard that “the Americans are build- 
ing in one of the best positions in the new quar- 
ter of Rome a church which, putting the great 
basilicas out of the question, will be the most 
beautiful ecclesiastical building in the city, and, 
even including those enormous and worild-cele- 
brated fabrics, will be the best in ecclesiastical 
feeling and purity of architectural taste. The 
Rev. Mr. NEVIN, pastor of this church, is now 
in New York soliciting pecuniary aid for the 
completion of the editice, and, we are happy to 
say, is meeting with gratifying success. Epis- 
copalians who have been in Rome, and witnessed 
the zeal and discretion that have marked his la- 
bors, are warm in commending his mission to 
the liberality of American Churchmen, and it 
can scarcely be doubted that he will carry back 
with him the requisite lire.” 

—At the recent Commencement of Union Col- 
lege notice was given that the gifts of Hon, 
CLaRKsON N. Potter and Howakp Porter, 
Esq., of $40,000, for the erection of Memorial 
Hall, had been increased by them to $50,000. It 
was a pleasant, as it certainly was a unique, spec- 
tacle that four of the grandsons of that remark- 
able man, ELipHALET Nort, for nearly half a 
century president of the college, should have 
participated in the exercises of the recent Com- 
mencement—four grandsons, each of whom has 
achieved high reputation: the eldest, CLARK- 
son N. Porter, being Representative in Con- 
gress from the Westchester district, and an emi- 
nent lawyer; the second, Howarp PorTTEr, a 
member of one of the great eng | houses of 
the world, and a tleman of the highest cul- 
ture; the third, Henry C. Porter, rector of the 
most opulent and most liberal Episcopal con- 
gregation in Ame if not in the world; and 
the fourth, the Rev. Exrpgatet Nott Porter, 
now president of the —_ There are other 
brothers, who have also distinguished them- 
selves, General Ropert B. Potter, who won his 
epaulets in the rebellion, and Epwarp T. Por- 
TER, an eminent architect. The only sister of 
these brothers is the wife of Mr. Launt THomp- 
80N, the sculptor. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
JULY. 
Sunday, 5.—Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 12%—Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 19.—Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 
Saturday, 25.—St. James. 
Sunday, 26.—Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 
AUGUST. 

Sunday, 2.—Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 9.—Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 16.—Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 23.—Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday, %.—St. Bartholomew. 
Sunday, 


30.—Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Joun Bunyan, the Bedford tinker, has come 
to the fullness of his honors at last. On the 
10th of June a bronze statue of him, erected in 
his native vil was unveiled by Lady StTan- 
Ley, wife of the Dean of Westminster. The 
spot chosen is within a few hundred yards of 

e prison where Bunyan spent twelve lon 

ears. The statne was the gift of the Duke o 

ford; the address was by the Dean of West- 
minster; and in the large company present were 
Earl Cowper, lord-lieutenant of the 
and other representatives of the national Church. 
At the banquet in the evening which followed 
the unveiling of the statue there were Church- 
men, Independents, Baptists, Methodists, an 
Irvingite minister, and a Catholic priest. This 
fact very fitly symbolizes the catholicity of 
Bunyan’s immortal work. Dean STanLey’s 
address abounded in telling points. One is 
worth quoting here: ‘‘The whole of English 
literature has produced only two works of uni- 
versal popularity, and both of these were by 
Non-conformists. One is the work of a Presby- 
terian journalist, and is called Robinson Crusoe, 
and the other is the work of a Baptist preacher, 
and its name is The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 





Next in importance to the movements of 
churches in the direction of organic union are 
those which contemplate the calling of General 
Councils. A Pan-Presbyterian Council is al- 
ready virtually determined upon; another Pan- 
An n Synod is in prospect; and now the 
Ohio General Conference of the Congregation- 
alists has originated a proposal for an @icumen- 
ical Council of the Congregational Churches of 
all lands. The Methodists will hold an inter- 
national camp-meeting at Round Lake, New 
York, commencing July 8. There is wisdom 
shown in the gathering of such assemblies. 
They promote peace and good-will; they ag- 

te the strength of Protestantism, and com- 
pensate in some degree for its denominational 
divisions. 

In the Ohio Congregational Conference (which 
met in Cincinnati) a paper was read ‘‘on the 
scandal caused by the sectarian rivalries of nu- 
merous small and weak churches in places which 
can support but one or two churches.”” A reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted for a Confer- 
ence, through committees, with other denomina- 
tions, for the suppression of this evil. The res- 
olution does honor to its originators. 





The Wesleyans of the Dominion of Canada 
completed at their annual Conference, which 
closed June 11, their reorganization. They have 
effected two ——— on with the New Con- 
nection Methodists, and the formation of a del- 
egated General Conference, to be composed of 
ministers and laymen. Eastern British America 
also enters into the union. The first General 
Conference will be held in Toronto September 
next. 





The long controversy in the Protestant Epis- 
copal diocese of Wisconsin has been settled by 
the election of the Rev. Epwarp R. WELLEs to 





the vacancy made by the death of Bishop Ar- 





New York, and is a graduate of Hobart College. 
He is described as “a man of great energy and 
rare executive ability, and it is trustworthily 
Stated that when he took charge of his parish 
there were but two persons in his congregation, 
whereas now it is one of the most flourishing in 
the State. He has been always held in high es- 
teem by his superiors, and has been frequently 
called to places of trust.” 





It is asserted by some of the English Church 


papers that the Queen is the real inspirer of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s bill for the regula- 
tion of public worship. This measure has re- 


ccived the important support of the Chancellor, 
Lord CarkNs; some important amendments 
moved by Lord SHarresBury have also been 
adopted. It has already passed the House of 
Lords. The parties aimed at in the bill threaten 
disestablishimeént or secession if it is passed. 





The Presbyterian Church of Canada in con- 
nection with the Church of Scotland, the Cana- 
da Presbyterian Church, the Church of the mari- 
time Provinces in connection with the Church 
of Scotland, and the Presbyterian Church of the 
lower Provinces have agreed upon a basis of 
union, which is about to be formally adopted by 
all these parties. 





The assault in the Province of New Brunswick 
upon the non-sectarian schools has been gallant- 
ly repulsed. The free-school act is the work of 
the present government, and has been resolute- 
eet by the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

he question of its retention was made an issue 
at the polls. The electors of St. John, Queens, 
Charlotte, and Northumberland have sustained 
the schools by overwhelming majorities. The 
entire Province will no doubt go the same way. 





It is quite time that the great powers did 
something to curb Mohammedan intolerance. 
A cable report announces that the circulation 
of the Scriptures is forbidden in Turkey; the 
story is improbable, but, taken in connection 
with former reports, indicates a disposition 
among seme Turkish officials to obstruct the 
work of Christian teachers. The Pasha of Tunis 
has forbidden “‘ Jews and foreigners”’ to practice 
trades, except under special license from the 
city magistrate. The Mussulman riot in Bom- 
bay, a few months since, which resulted in the 
killing of a dozen or more Parsees, will also be 
remembered. The offense in this instance was 
the publication by a Parsce of a life of Mo- 
HAMMED, compiled from Grpspon and WaAsHING- 
TON Irvine. The Police Commissioner of Bom- 
bay, instead of aoe gy Oe: rioters, suppressed 
the obnoxious book. e learn also from the 
Evangelist of this city that the Mohammedans 
of Bombay have demanded the suppression of a 
religious tract entitled Reasons for Belief, which 
has been circulating in India for over forty 
years, and have carried their point. This is a 
very strange proceeding. 





The text of the resolutions adopted by the 
Old Catholic Synod recently held at Bonn has 
been received, and fully confirms the first re- 
port. The number of members present was 
eighty-nine; of the laymen twenty-three were 
from Russia, sixteen from Bavaria, thirteen from 
Baden, two from Hesse, and one from Oldenburg. 
The consideration of the celibacy of the clergy 
was postponed. The —- address of Bishop 
REINKENS dwelt especially upon the point that 
the Holy Spirit is given to laymen as well as 
priests. The decisions of the Cologne Congress 
were confirmed. These were the abolition of 
payment for masses, avoidance of the extrava- 
gances of indulgences and veneration of saints, 
ordering of public worship in a manner suitable 
to the needs of the cong tion, ete. On au- 
ricular confession, it was declared that it is 
“worthless without repentance and without 
faith in the redemptive work of Christ,’’ and 
that “the decision respecting the necessity or 
the advisability of receiving the sacrament of 
penance rests essentially with the personal judg- 


‘ment and self-knowledge of each individual. 


On fasting, it was declared to be a mistake to 
suppose that *‘ the abstaining from certain meats 
on certain days, in obedience to the command 
of the Church, is a virtuous action, and the 
transgression of the same a sin.’’ On the mode 
of public worship, it was declared to be desira- 
ble to use the language of the worshipers. The 
importance of these changes will be obvious to 
every one, 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Very interesting for lazy lookers-on these midsum- 
mer races and regattas may be; but with a keen con- 
sciousness of the fierce heat of a July sun, we confess 
to a warm sympathy with the active participants. 
What a pity that so many of these blood-circulating 
amusements must come to a climax in the hottest 
months of the year! But Commencements are over, 
and Saratoga is fillmg up. On the 16th of July the 
regatta of American colleges occurs at Saratoga Lake, 
and crowds of people, untempted by the waters of a 
dozen springs, have turned their faces thither. Ten 
colleges will be represented—Yale, Harvard, Colum- 
bia, Brown, Cornell, Dartmouth, Princeton, Trinity, 
Wesleyan, and Williams. Saratoga is making great 
preparations. A fine course has been marked out; 
boat-houses have been built for all the crews a grand 
stand, capable of accommodating over five thousand 
people, is in process of erection; and the hotels are 
expecting a great jam. In addition to the Intercol- 
legiate Regatta, there will be a series of base-ball 
games, and several foot-races. It is to be hoped that 
the 16th of July will not come in the midst of a “‘ heat- 
ed term.” 





Mississippi Sound has presented a remarkable scene 
at times since the recent flood. For miles it has been 
covered with logs, drift-wood, and masses of turf and 
soil filled with live animals—rats, raccoons, rabbits, al- 
ligators, and moccasin snakes, All these were brought 
down from swamps and marshes from fifty to one 
hundred miles inland. This mixed exhibition sug- 
gests the manner in which organic remains were dis- 
tributed in past geological periods. 





At the Vienna Exhibition there were specimens of 
paper made from several materials which have not 
hitherto been utilized for that purpose. Among these 
was paper from the mulberry-tree bark, from the 
stinging nettle, and from potato stalks. In sections 
of European countrics where mulberry leaves are 
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used for feeding silk-worms the remaining twigs have 
served only for fuel. But now in Austria and party 
of Italy the bark is peeled off by a very simple ar. 
rangement, and from it a material prepared from 
which a good quality of paper is made. In Hungary 
the nettle is used with rags for making fine sketching 
and copying paper, and in Bohemia wrapping-paper 
is made from potato stalks, 





Those who fancy they know what homesickness is 
should compare their sensations with those of the 
Pennsylvania school-boy, aged eleven, who walked 
home, seventy-eight miles, in two days and ea half, 
with no nourishment whatever except green clover 


leaves. 





Would it not be full as comfortable for the whole 
community if the discussion of the subject of crema- 
tion were postponed for a few months—say, until De- 
cember next? The cremation societies can not rea- 
sonably expect any great addition to their numbers 
during July, August, and September. In ehort, the 
topic is unseasonable. © a 


Bathers at Newport are alarming themselves be- 
cause’there is a report of sharks in the waters. 

In some of the wool-growing districts of Asia Minor, 
where the famine prevaile, a fatal disease has attacked 
the goats. It is stated that in the districts of Angora, 
Costambone, and Tchangri as many as 500,000 goats 
have perished. The effects of this will be severely 
felt next year in the diminished return of wool 








Baron Rothschild has devoted six millions of francs — 


to the construction of a splendid mansion in the Ave- 
nue de Marigny, Champe Flysées, at Paris. It will 
be the most sumptuous residence in Paris. 





Sixty Chinese students are now pursuing their stad- 
jes in various towns of Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
moet of them in private families. Thirty more are ex- 
pected to arrive in this country during the month of 
July. All these students are preparing for govern- 
ment service, and have by their conduct reflected great 
credit upon their country. In the course of another 
year the Chinese government plans to send students to 
England, France, and Germany to be educated. 


Miss Thompson's picture of “‘ The Roll-Call” has be- 
come the property of Queen Victoria; but engravings 
will be made from it. The painting on which Mise 
Thompeon is at present engaged has for its subject a 
scene from Waterloo, and represents one of the des- 
perate charges of a party of French cavalry against an 
English infantry regiment formed in hollow square. 
The subject is far more difficult than ‘‘ The Roil-Call,” 
and will fully test the artist's power. 





Carbolate of lime is recommended by one who has 
tried it as excellent for destroying worms upon cur- 
rant bushes. Two or three applications are eaid to be 
a sure remedy. 





Among the books of fiction whick will be found en- 
tertaining for a leisure hour during the summer vaca- 
tion is Ship Ahoy, a novel designed to depict the dau- 
gers of sending to sea overladen and unseaworthy 
vessels. An interesting feature of this little book are 
the vignettes prefixed to each of the thirty-eix chap- 
tera. They are exceedingly unique, and worthy of 
close study. 





The streets of Washington are lined with 27,969 
trees. Of this number 21,513 are in fine condition, and 
6456 have been condemned. During the past three 
years 14,062 of these trees have been planted, of which 
number very few have been lost, The cost of each 
tree when planted in the street, with box and every 
thing complete, is six dollars. 





The Allgemeine Zeitung etates the Ruseian newepa- 
pers have been forbidden to publish any news about 
the visit of the Emperor Alexander to England. It is 
true that according to law no newspaper is to take any 
notice of the doings or intentions of the Czar before 
the government Messenger speaks of them; but hith- 
erto it has been the universal custom to publish full 
accounts of an imperial tour or festival after the Mes- 
senger had once announced that it was about to take 
place. This was the case when the Czar went to Aus- 
tria, when he met the other emperors at Berlin, and 
even during the marriage festivities at St. Petersburg. 





Exchanges give reports of most barbarous cruelty to 
a sick boy by the captain of a whaling vessel, the 
Black Europa, from New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
The story is that the lad, about nineteen years of age, 
had been ill for six weeks, and had received on board 
the ship no proper care or suitable food. While in an 
extremely weak condition, he was put ashore on Peel 
Island, one of a group belonging to Japan. There are 
only a few persons living on the island, but it so hap- 
pened that a Frenchman had seen the boy put ashore, 
and found him afterward lying in a dead faint on 
the beach. He took him to his hut and gave him the 
best care he could, but there was no physician on the 
island. The sick boy was rescued by the United States 
steamer Tuscarora, and carried to Yokohama, Though 
exceedingly reduced in strength, there is a prospect 
that he will recover, and when able he will be sent to 
his home in New Hampshire. Such is the story, but 
we should like to believe that such cruelty on the part 
of a commander of a New England whaling ship was 


impossible. 


The Paris Mint has just completed the manufacture 
of a bar of iridiated platina of the enormous weight 
of 500 pounds, and worth 210,000 francs, the exhibition 
of which recently took place at the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Metiers of Paris, in the presence of delegates 
from foreign countries and members of the Academy 
of Sciences, invited by General Morin, director of the 
establishment. That mase of metal, quite exceptional 
for its size and homogeneousness, is to be used in 
making the standard meters and kilograms required 
by various governments for the adoption of the met- 
rical system, or the comparison of their weights and 
measures, Each set will cost 3500 france, and forty-five 
have been ordered by different powera. The fusion 
of the metal was effected by the aid of seven blow- 
pipes of oxyhydrogen gas inserted into the cover of 
an enormous crucible; forty cubic meters of that fluid 
were sufficient to keep up the combustion of the seven 
jets of ordinary gas during the two hours the combus- 
tion lasted. The light of the incandescent metal was 
80 intense that the melting pot could only be looked 
into with the aid of a colored giass. Many centaries 
may pass before the occasion should arise for such a 
work as that execnted, as the production of plativa is 
very limited, and does not exceed froin a ton to a ton 
and a half annually. 
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WHAT I GWINE TO DO NOW ?”—[Drawn By W..L. Sueprarp. }* 


ome WIEN 


Me 


“GRE'T KING! 








DOG-DAYS. 


Mr. Nast takes advantage of the Mayor's 
caution of the dogs to utter a vigorous pic- 


il protest, which will be found on page 580,. | 


inst the brutalities of which some members 
ur police force are habitually guilty. Asa 
, our police are well-disciplined, efficient, 
| worthy guardians of the peace; but the in- 
es of brutal and unnecessary clubbing, of 
iless violence in making arrests, and other 
agrant abuses, which frequently come to light, 
\w that a thorongh weeding out of the force is 
red, and fully justity the severity of Mr. 

\ aST'8 cartoon, 


shed by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
A STRANGE WORLD. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “ Taken at Tne FLoop,” “To tHe Brrter 


Exp,” “Streanorrs anp Piverts,” “ Avrora 
Fiorp,” “Tur Lovets or ARDEN,” ETO, 
-———---= _ — 


CHAPTER XIV. 
‘‘ TRUTH IS TRUTH TO THE END OF TIME,” 


Mr. Percament went back to London by a 
train which left Eborsham at half past five in 
the afternoon, half an hour after the termination 

f the inquest. Churchill went to the station 
with his solicitor, saw him into the railway car- 
riage, and only left the platform when the train 
had carried Mr. Pergament away on his road 
to London. It was an understood thing that 
Pergament and Pergament were to keep the Pen- 
wyn estate in their hands, and that Churchill's 
interests were henceforward to be their interests. 
To Pergament and Pergament, indeed, it was 
as if James Penwyn had never existed, so com- 


_ pletely did they transfer their allegiance to his 


successor. 
Churchill walked slowly away from the sta- 
tion, seemingly somewhat at a loss how to dis- 


pose of his time. He might have gone back to 
London with Mr. Pergament, certainly, for he 
had no further business in the city of Eborsham. 
But for some sufficient reason of his own he had 
chosen to remain, although he was not a little 
atixious to see Madge Bellingham, whom he had 
not met since the change in his fortunes. He 
bad written to her before he left London to an- 
nounce that fact —but brietly, feeling that any 


expression of pleasure in the altered circum- 


stances of his life would show badly in black 
and white. He had expressed himself properly 
grieved at his cousin’s sad death, but had affect- 
ed no exaggerated affliction. ‘Those clear dark 
eyes of Madge’s seemed to be looking through 
him as he wrote. 

‘*¥ wonder if it is possible to keep a secret 
from her?” he thought. ‘*She has a look that 
pierces my soul—such utter truthfulness.” 

He had ordered his dinner for eight, and it 
was not yet six, so he had ample leisure for loi- 
tering. He went back to Lowgate, and out 
through the Bar to the dull, quiet road where 
James met his death. Churchill Penwyn want- 
ed to see the spot where the murder had been 
committed. 

He had heard it described so often that it was 
easy enough for him to find it. .A ragged hedge 
of elder and blackberry divided the low marshy 
ground from the road just at this point. From 
behind this hedge the murderer had taken his 
aim—at least that was the theory of the police. 
Between the road and the river the herbage was 
sour and scant, and the cattle that browsed 
thereon had a solitary and dejected look, as if 
they knew they were shut out from the good 
things of this life. "They seemed to be the odds 
and ends of the animal creation, and to have 
come there accidentally. A misanthropical don- 
key, a lean cow or two, some gaunt, ragged- 
looking horses, a bony pig, scattered wide apart 
over the narrow track of sward along the low 
bank of the river. 

Mr. Penwyn contemplated the spot thought- 
fully for a little while, as if he would fain have 
made out something which the police had failed 
to discover, and then strolled across the grass to 
the river-bank. ‘The gloomy solitude of the 
scene seemed to please him, for he walked on 
for some distance, meditative and even moody. 
Fortune brings its own responsibilities, and a 
man who finds himself suddenly exalted from 
poverty to wealth is not always gay. 

He was strolling quietly along the bank, his 
eyes bent upon the river with that dreaming 
gaze which sees not the thing it seems to con- 
template, when he was startled from his rev- 
erie by the sound of voices near at hand, and 
looking away from the water perceived that he 
had stumbled on a gypsy encampment, There 
were the low arched tents—mere kennels under 
canvas, where the dusky tribe burrowed at night 
or in foul weather; the wood fire; the ever- 
simmering pot; the litter of ashes and dirty 
straw, and bones, and a broken bottle or two; 
the sinister-browed vagabond lying on his stom- 
ach like the serpent, smoking his grimy pipe, 
and scowling at any chance passer-by ; the half- 
naked children playing among the rubbish; the 
women sitting ou the ground plaiting rushes into 
a door-mat. Ali these Churchill's eye took in 
at a glance—something more too, perhaps, for he 
looked at one of the women curiously for a mo- 
inent, and slackened his leisurely pace. 

She put down her. mat, rose, and walked be- 
side him. 

‘‘Let me tell your fortune, pretty gentle- 
man," she began, with the same professional 
which she had addressed James 
Penwyn a few days before. It was the same 
woman who stopped the late Squire of Penwyn 
lower down: the river-bank. . 

J don’t want my future told, thank you. I 


sing-song in 


} 
} 
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know what it is pretty well,” replied Churchill, 
in his calm, cold voice. 


** Don’t say that, pretty gentleman. No one 


| can look into the urn of fate.” 


| 








‘* And yet you and your tribe pretend to do 
so,” said Churchill. 

** We study the stars more than others do, and 
learn to read ‘em, my noble gentleman. I've 
read something in the stars about you since the 
night your cousin was murdered.” 

** And pray what do the stars say of me?” in- 
quired Churchill, with a scornful laugh. 

‘*'They say that you're a kind-hearted gentle- 
man at bottom, and will befriend a poor gypsy.” 

‘* I'm afraid they're out in their reckoning for 
once in a way. Perhaps it was Mercury you got 
the information from. He's a notorious trick- 
ster. And now pray, my good woman”——turn- 
ing to see that they were beyond ken of the 
rest—‘* what did you mean by sending me a 
letter to say you could tell me something about 
my cousin’s death? If you really have any in- 
formation to give, your wisest course is to carry 
it directly to the police; and if your information 
should lead to the discovery of the murde er, you 
may earn a reward that will provide for you fur 
the rest of your life.” / 

His eyes were on the woman's face as he spoke, 
with that intent look with which he was accus- 
tomed to read the human countenance. 

“I’ve thought of that,” answered the gypsy, 
‘‘and I was very near going and telling all I 
knew to the police the morning after the murder, 
but I changed my mind about it when I heard 
you were here ; I thought it might be better for 
me to see you first.” 

‘“*T can’t quite fathom your motive. How- 
ever, as I am willing to give two hundred pounds 
reward for such information as may lead to the 
apprehension and conviction of the murderer, 
you may have come to the right person in com- 
ing to me; only, I tell you frankly, that, deeply 
as I am interested in the punishment of my cous- 
in’s assassin, I had rather not be troubled about 
details. I won't even ask the nature of your in- 
formation. ‘Take my advice, my good soul, and 
carry it to the police. ‘They are the people to 
profit by it; they are the people to act upon it.” 

**Yes, and cheat me of the reward after all, 
and choke me off with a five-pound note, per- 
haps. I know too much of the police to be over- 
inclined to trust ’em.” 

**Is your information conclusive?” asked 
Churchill: ‘‘certain to lead to the conviction 
of the murderer ?” 

‘*T won’t say so much as that; but I know it’s 
worth hearing, and worth paying for.” 

** You may as well tell me all about it, if you 
don’t like to tell the police.” 

‘* What, without being paid for my secret ? 
No, my pretty gentleman, I'm not such a fool as 
that.” 


** Come,” said Churchill, with a laugh, ‘* what 
does your knowledge amount to? Nothing, L 
dare say, that every one else in Eborsham doesn't 
share. You know that my cousin has been mur- 
dered, and that I am anxious to find the mur- 
derer.” 

‘*T know more than that, my noble gentle- 
man.” 

** What then ?” 

**T know who did it.” 

Churchill turned his quick glance upon her 
again, searching, incredulous, derisive. 

‘* Come,” he said, ‘‘ you don’t expect to make 
me believe that you know the criminal, and let 
him slip, and lost your chance of the reward ? 
You are not that kind of woman.” 

**I don’t say that I’ve let him slip, or lost my, 
chance of profiting by what I know. Suppose 
the criminal was some one I’m interested in— 
some one I shouJdn’t like to see come to harm ?” 

‘Tn that case you shouldn’t come to me about 
it. You don’t imagine that I am going to con- 
done my cousin’s murder? But I believe your 
story is all a fable.” 

‘* It’s as true as the planets. We have been 
encamped here for the last week, and on the 
night of the murder we'd all been at the races. 
Folks are always kind to gypsies upon a race- 
course, and there was plenty to eat and drink 
for all of us—perhaps a little too much drink— 
and when the races were over I fell asleep in 
one of the booths, among some straw in a corner 
where no one took any notice of me. My son 
Reuben—him as you saw yonder just now—was 
in the town, up to very little good, I dare say, 
and left me to take care of myself; and when I 
woke it was late at night, and the place was all 
dark and quiet. I didn’t know how late it was 
till [ came through the town and found all the 
lights out and the streets empty, and heard the 
cathedral clock strike two. I walked slow, and 
the clock had struck the half hour before I got 
through the Bar; I was dead tired, standing and 
walking about the race-course all day; and as I 
came along this road I saw some one walking a 
little way ahead of me. He walked on, and I 
walked after him, keeping on the other side of 
the way, and in the shadow of the hedge about 
a hundred yards behind him, and all at once I 
heard a shot fired, and saw him drop down. 
There was no one to give the alarm to, and 
no good in giving it if he was dead. I kept 
on in the shadow until I came nearly opposite 
where he lay, and then I slipped down into the 
ditch. There was no water in it, nothing but 
mud and slime and duck-weed, and such like; 
and I squatted there in the shadow and watched.” 

‘* Like some toad in its hole,” said Churchill. 
‘Common humanity would have urged you to 
try to help the fallen man.” 

*“He was past help, kind gentleman. He 
dropped without a groan, never so much as 
moaned as he lay there. And it was wiser for 
me to watch the murderer, so as to be able to 
bear witness against him, when the right time 
came, than to scare him away by skreeking out 
like a raven,” 
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** Well, woman, you watched and saw—what ?” 

‘*T saw a man stooping over the murdered gen- 
tleman: a tall man in a loose overcoat, with a 
scarf muffled round his neck. He put his hand 
in the other one’s bosom, to feel if his heart had 
left off beating, I suppose, and drew it out again 
bloody. I could see that, even in the dim light 
betwixt night and morning, for I’ve something 
of a cat’s eye, your honor, and am pretty well 
used to seeing in the dark. Candles ain't over- 
plentiful with our people. He held up his hand 
dripping with blood, and pulled a white hand- 
kerchief out of his pocket with the other hand to 
wipe the blood off.” 

Churchill turned and looked her in the face for 
the first time since she had begun her narrative. 

**Come,” he said, ‘‘ you’re overdoing the de- 
tails. Your story would sound more like truth 
if it were less elaborate.” 

“*T can’t help the sound of it, Sir. There's 
not a word I’m saying that I wouldn't swear by 
to-morrow in a court of justice.” 

“You've kept your evidence back too long, 
I'm afraid. You ought to have given this in- 
formation at the inquest. A jury would hardly 
believe your story now.” 

‘* What, not if I had the proof of what I say ?” 

** What proof, woman ?” 

**'The handkerchief with which the murderer 
wiped those blood-stains off his hands !” 

** Pshaw,” exclaimed Churchill, contemptuous- 
ly. **'There are a hundred ways in which you 
might come possessed of a man’s handkerchief. 
Your tribe lives by such petty plunder. Do you 
suppose that you, a gypsy and a vagabond, would 
ever persuade a British jury to believe your evi- 
dence against a gentleman ?” 

‘*What!” cried the woman, eagerly ; ‘‘ then 
you know it was a gentleman who murdered 
your cousin ?” 

** Didn’t you say so, just this minute ?” 

**Not I, my noble gentleman. I told you he 
was tall, and wore an overcoat. ‘That's all I 
told you about him.” 

** Well, what next ?” 

‘* He wiped the blood off his hand, then put the 
handkerchief back in his pocket, as he thought ; 
but I suppose he wasn’t quite used to the work 
he was doing, for in his confusion he missed the 
pocket and let the handkerchief fall into the 
road. I didn’t give him time to find out his 
mistake, for while he was stooping over the dead 
man, emptying his pockets, I crept across the 
road, got hold of the handkerchief, and slipped 
back to my hiding-place in the ditch again. I'm 
light of foot, you see, your honor, though an old 
woman.” 

** What next ?” 

** He opened the dead man’s purse, emptied it, 
and put the contents in his own waistcoat pocket. 
Then he crammed watch and purse down into the 
ditch—the same ditch where I was hiding, but 
a little way off—took a stick which he had broken 
off the hedge, and thrust them down into the mud 
under the weeds, making sure, I suppose, that 
no one could ever find them there. When he 
had done this, he pulled himself together, as you 
may say, and hurried off as fast as he could go, 
panting like a hunted deer, across the swampy 
ground and toward the river, where they found 
his footsteps afterward. I think it would have 
been cleverer of him if he'd left his victim’s 
pockets alone, and let those that found the body 
rob it, as they’d have been pretty sure to do. 
Yet it was artful of him to clean the pockets out, 
so as to make it seem a common case of high- 
way robbery, with violence.” 

** What did you do with the handkerchief ?” 

“Took it home with me, to that tent yonder 
—that’s what we call home—and lighted an end 
of candle, and smoothed out the handkerchief to 
see if there was any mark upon it. Gentlemen 
are so particular about their things, you see, and 
don’t like to get em changed at the wash. Yes, 
there the mark was, sure enough. ‘The name in 
full—Christian and surname. It was as much 
as I could do to read ‘em for the blood-stains.” 

** What was the name ?” 

‘* That's my secret. Every secret has its price, 
and I’ve put a price on mine. If I was sure of 
getting the reward, and not having the police 
turn against me, I might be more ready to tell 
what I know.” 

**You're a curious woman,” said Churchill, 
after a longish pause. ‘‘ But I suppose you've 
some plan of your own.” 

** Yes, your honor, I have my views.” 

** As to this story of yours, even supported by 
the evidence of this handkerchief which you pre- 
tend to have found, I doubt very much if it would 
have the smallest weight with a jury. I do not, 
therefore, press you to bring forward your infor- 
mation ; though as my cousin’s next of kin, it is, 
of course, my duty to do my best to bring his as- 
sassin to justice.” 

**That’s just what I thought, your honor.” 

** Precisely. And you did quite right in bring- 
ing the subject before me. It will be necessary 
for me to know when and where I-can find you 
in future, so that when the right time comes you 
may be at hand to make your statement.” 

“*We are but wanderers on the face of the 
earth, kind gentleman,” whined the gypsy. ‘‘It 
isn’t very easy to find us when you want us.” 

‘*That’s what I’ve been thinking,” returned 
Churchill, musingly. “* If you had some settled 
home, now? You're getting old, and must be 
tired of roving, I fancy—sleeping upon straw, 
under canvas, in a climate in which east winds 
are the rule rather than the exception. That 
sort of thing must be rather trying at your time 
of life, I should imagine.” 

**Trying! I’m racked with-the rheumatics 
every winter, your honor. My bones are not so 
much bones as gnawing wolves—they torment 
me so. Sometimes I feel as if I could chop off 
my limbs willingly, to be quit of the pain in ‘em. 
A settled home, a warm bed, a fireside—that 





would be heaven to me.” 
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** Well, I'll think about it, and see what can 
be done for you. In the mean time I'll give you 
a trifle to ward off the rheumatism.” 

He opened his purse, and gave the woman a 
bank-note—part of an advance made him by 
Mr. Pergament that morning. The gypsy ut- 
tered her usual torrent of blessings—the grati- 
tude wherewith she was wont to salute her bene- 
factors. 

‘*Have you ever been in Cornwall?” asked 
Churchill. 

** Lord love your hovor, there isn’t a nook or 
a corner in all England where I haven’t been.” 

**Good. If you happen to be in Cornwall 
any time during the next three months, you may 
look me up at Penwyn.” 

** Bless you, my generous gentleman ; it won't 
be very long before you see me.” 

** Whenever you please,” returned Churchill, 
with that air of well-bred indifference which he 
wore as a badge ofhis class. ‘*Good-afternoon.” 

He turned to go back to the city, leaving the 
woman standing alone by the river-brink, look- 
ing after him, lost in thought, or lost in wonder. 





CHAPTER, XV. 


‘THEY SHALL PASS, AND THEIR PLACES BE 
TAKEN,” 


Tue letter which told Miss Bellingham that 
her lover was master of Penwyn seemed to her 
almost like the end of a fuiry tale. Lady Ches- 
hunt had dropped in to afternoon tea only a 
quarter of an hour before the letter arrived, and 
Madge was busy with the old Battersea cups aud 
saucers, and the quaint little Wedgwood tea-pot, 
when the accomplished serving-man, who never 
abated one iota of his professional solemnity be- 
cause his wages were doubtful, presented Church- 
ill’s letter on an antique salver. 

“Put it on the table, please,” said Madge, 
busy with the tea-service, and painfully conscious 
that the dowager’s eye was upon her. She had 
recognized Churchill's hand at a glance, and 
thought how daring, nay, even impudent, it was 
of him to write to her. It was mean of him to 
take such advantage of her weakness that Sun- 
day morning, she thought. True that in one 
fatal moment she had let him discover the one 
secret she was most anxious to hide; Dut she 
had given him no right over her. She had made 
him no promise. Her love had been admitted 
hypothetically. ‘If we lived in a different world! 
If I had myself only to consider!” she had said 
to him; which meant that she would have noth- 
ing to do with him under existing circumstances. 

She glanced at Viola, that fragile Sevres china 
beauty, with her air of being unfitted for the vul- 

r uses of life. 

“Poor child! For her sake I ought to marry 
Mr. Balecroft, that pompous Manchester mer- 
chant, or that vapid young fop, Sir Henry Flit- 
tergilt,” she thought, with a sigh. 

**Read your letter, my dear love,” said Lady 
Cheshunt, leaning over the tray to put an extra 
lump of sugar into her cup, and scrutinizing the 
address of that epistle which had brought the 
warm crimson blood to Madge Bellingham’s 
cheeks and brow. The good-natured dowager 
permitted herself this breach of good-breeding 
in the warmth of her affection for Madge. The 
handwriting was masculine, evidently, ‘That was 
all Lady Cheshunt could discover. 

Miss Bellingham broke the seal, trying to look 
composed and indifferent, but after hurriedly 
reading Churchill's brief letter, gave a little cry 
of horror. 

**Good Heavens! it is too dreadful!” she ex- 
claimed. 

** What is too dreadful, child ?” 

** You remember what we were talking about 
last Saturday night, when you took so much 
trouble to warn me against allowing myself to— 
to entangle myself—lI think that’s what you call- 
ed it—with Mr. Penwyn ?” 

**With the poor Mr. Penwyn. I remember 
perfectly ; and that letter is from him—the man 
has had the audacity to propose to you? You 
may well say it is too dreadful.” 

“* His cousin has been murdered, Lady Ches- 
hunt—his cousin, Mr. James Penwyn.” 

‘*And your man comes into the Penwyn es- 
tate,” cried the energetic dowager. ‘‘* My dearest 
Madge, I congratulate you! Poor young Pen- 
wyn! A boy at school or a lad at the university, 
I believe. Nobody seems to know much about 
him.” 
‘*He has beén murdered. . Shot from behind 
a hedge by some midnight assassin. Isn’t that 
dreadful?” said Madge, too much shocked by 
the tidings in her lover's letter to consider the 
difference this event might make in her own for- 
tunes. She could not be glad all at once, though 
that one man whom her heart had chosen for 
its master was raised from poverty to opulence. 
For a little while, at least, she could only think 
of the victim. 

“Very dreadful!” echoed Lady Cheshunt. 
‘The police ought to prevent such things. One 
pays highway rates and sewer rates, and so forth, 
till one is positively ruined, and yet one can be 
murdered on the very high-road one pays for 
with impunity. There must be something wrong 
in the legislature. I hope things will be better 
when our party comes in. Look at that child 
Viola; she’s as white as a sheet of paper—just 
as if she were going to faint. You shouldn't 
blurt out your murders in that abrupt way, 
Madge.” 

Viola gave a little hysterical sob, and prom- 
ised not to faint this time. She was but a fragile 
piece of human porcelain, given to swooning at 
the slightest provocation. She went round to 
Madge, and knelt down by her, and kissed her 
fondly, knowing enough of her sister's feelings 
to comprehend that this fatal event was likely 
to benefit Madge. 

**Odd that I did not see any thing of this 
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business in the ,” exclaimed Lady Ches- 
hunt. ‘* But nt ote read the Post, and 
that does not make a feature of murders.” 

‘Papa is at Newmarket,” said Viola, ‘‘and 
Madge and I never look at the papers or hear 
any news while he is away.” 

Madge sat silent, looking at Charchill’s let- 
ter till every word seemed to burn itself into her 
brain. The firm straight hand, the letters long 
and narrow and a little p d thing like 
that wonderful writing of Joseph Addison’s— 
how well she knew it! 

“+ And yet he must have been agitated,” thought 
Madge. *‘Even his quiet force of character could 
not stand against such a shock as this. After 
what he said to me, too, last Sunday, that wealth 
and position should have come to him so sudden- 
ly! There seems something awful in it.” 

Lady Cheshunt had quite recovered her ha- 
bitual gayety by this time, and dismissed James 
Penwyn’s death as a subject that was done with 
for the moment, merely expressing her intention 
of reading the details of the event in the news- 
papers at her leisure. 

** And so, my dear Madge, Mr. Penwyn wrote 
to you immediately,” she said. ‘* Doesn’t that 
look rather as if there were some kind of under- 
standing between you?” 

‘*There was no understanding between us, 
Lady Cheshunt, except that I could never be 
Mr. Penwyn’s wife while he was a poor man. 
He understood that perfectly. I told him in the 
plainest, hardest words, like a woman of the 
world, as I am.” 

**You needn’t say that so contemptuously, 
Madge. I'm a woman of the world, and I own 
it without a blush. What's the use of living in 
the world-if you don’t acquire worldly wisdom ? 
It's like living ever so long in a foreign country 
without learning the language, and implies egre- 
gious stupidity. And so you told Churchill Pen- 
wyn that you couldn’t marry him on account of 
his poverty; and you pledged yourself to wait 
ten or twenty years for him, I suppose, and re- 
fuse every decent offer for his sake ?” 

“Ta ly Cheshunt, I promised nothing.” 

** Well, my dear, Providence has been very 
good to you; for no doubt if Mr. Penwyn had 
remained poor, you’d have made a fool of your- 
self sooner or later for his sake, and gone to live 
in Bloomsbury, where even I couldn't have visit- 
ed you on account of my servants. One might 
get over that sort of thing one’s self, but coach- 
men are so particular where they wait.” 

Her ladyship rattled on for another quarter of 
an hour, promised Madge to come and stay at 
Penwyn Manor with her by-and-by, congratu- 
lated Viola on her sister's good fortune, hoped 
that her dear Madge would make a point of 
spending the season in London when she became 
Mrs. Penwyn, while Madge sat unresponsive, 
hardly listening to this flow of commonplace, but 
thinking how awful fortune was when it came 
thus suddenly, and had death for its herald. She 
felt relieved when Lady Cheshunt gathered up 
her silken train for the last time, and went rus- 
tling down stairs to the elegant Victoria which 
appeared far too fairy-like a vehicle to contain 
that bulky matron. 

‘‘Thank Heaven, she’s gone!” cried Madge. 
*< How she does talk!” 

“Yes, dear, but she is always kind,” pleaded 
Viola, “and so fond of you!” 

Madge put her arms round the girl and kissed 
her passionately. ‘That sisterly love of hers was 
almost the strongest feeling in her breast, and 
all Madge’s affections were strong. She had no 
milk-and-water love. 

‘* Dearest,” she said, softly, ‘‘how happy we 
can be now! I hope it isn’t wicked to be hap- 
py when fortune comes to us in such a dreadful 
manner.” 

“You do care a little for Mr. Penwyn, then, 
dear?” said Viola, without entering upon this 
somewhat obscure question. 

‘*T Jove him with all my heart and soul.” 

**Oh, Madge, and you never told me!” 

‘“Why tell you something that might make 
you unhappy? I should never have dreamed of 
marrying Churchill but for this turn in fortune’s 
wheel. I wanted to make what is called a good 
marriage for your sake, darling, more than for 
my own. I wanted to win a happy home for 
you, so that when your time came to marry you 
might not be pressed or harassed by worldly peo- 
ple as I have been, and might follow the dictates 
of your own heart.” , 

“Oh, Madge, you are quite too good!” cried 
Viola, with enthusiasm. . 

‘*And we may be very happy, mayn’t we, 
my pet?” continued the elder, ‘‘living together 
at a picturesque old place in Cornwall, with the 
great waves of the Atlantic rolling up to the edge 
of our grounds—and in London sometimes, if 
Churchill likes—and knowing no more of debt 
and difficulty, or cutting and contriving so as to 
look like ladies upon the income of lady’s-maids. 
Life will begin afresh for us, Viola.” ; 

“‘ Poor papa!” sighed Viola; ‘* you'll be kind 
to him, won’t you, Madge?” . 

“* My dearest, you know that I love him. Papa 
will be very glad, depend upon it, and he will like 
to go back to his old bachelor ways, I dare say, 
now that he will not be burdened with two mar- 
riageable daughters.” 

‘* When will you be married, Madge?” 

“Oh, not for ever so long, dear—not for a 
twelvemonth, I should think. Churchill will be 
in mourning for his cousin, and it wouldn’t look 
well for him to marry soon after such a dreadful 
event.” , 7 

‘*T suppose not. Are you to see him soon?” 

“Very soon, love. Here is his postscript. 
Madge read the last lines of her lover's letter— 
‘**T shall come back to town directly the inquest 
is over and all arrangements made, and my first 
visit shall be to you.’” 

**Of course. And you really, really love him, 
Madge ?” asked Viola, anxiously. 
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** Really, really. But why ask that question, 
Viola, after what I told you just now ?” 

**Only because you've taken me by surprise, 
dear, and—don't be angry with me, Madge— 
because Churchill Penwyn has never been a fa- 
vorite of mine. But of course now I shall begin 
to like him immensely. You're so much better 
a judge of character than I am, you see, Madge, 
and if you think him good and true—” 

**T have never thought of his goodness or his 
truth,” said Madge, with rather a gloomy look. 
**T only know that I love him.” 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 


A KANSAS LAND-OFFICE. 


Wuewn Martin Chuzzlewit entered the land- 
office of the Eden settlement he was startled to 
see a great plan occupying one whole side of 
the room, on which were depicted the banks, 
charches, cathedrals, market - places, factories, 
stores, mansions, wharves, exchange, theatre, 
and public buildings of all kinds, where he had 
expected to find only a village. ‘The reader of 
Dickens will remember that poor Martin found 
all these magnificent structures to be nothing but 
castles in the air. In a less exaggerated form 
his experience lms been that of many an unsus- 
pecting emigrant in the far West, though of late 
years there has been much less of this kind of 
cheating than once prevailed, Most of the 
land-offices are honestly conducted, and the em- 
igrant can in general rely upon the representa- 
tions of the agents. 

The illustration on our first page shows the in- 
terior of a Kansas land-office. On the wall hang 
large section maps, and samples of all kinds of 
agricultural produce are scattered about the 
room, as evidence of the fertility of the soil. 
The agent appears to be explaining the i 
advantages of a certain section of land. The 
cautious buyer listens, but has not yet made up 
his mind. In the background a clerk is explain- 
ing to some customers the mysteries of a map, 
and showing the location of the land about 
which they are inquiring. These agents furnish 
teams to those who wish to inspect the coun- 
try, make contracts, receive payments, and give 
deeds, They know every inch of ground and 
every settler in their neighborhood, and are a 
smart, lively, enterprising class of men. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


WE have on several occasions called the atten- 
tion of our readers to the p made in the 
preparation*and publication of the great work 
on the marine mammals of the North Pacific by 
Captain C. M. Scammon, of the United States 
revenue service, and have now the pleasure of 
announcing its completion and publication b 
Joun H. Canmany & Co., San Francisco. It 
forms a stout quarto volume, with many plates, 
and contains an exhaustive history of the whales, 
porpoises, and other cetaceans, together with 
that of the sea-elephant, sea-lion, sea-otter, the 
walrus, etc., all accurately figured and described, 

A specially important section of the volume 
is that upon.the American whale-fishery, giving 
an account of its origin, extent, mode of prose- 
cution, its pi and present condition, to- 
gether with a full account of all the apparatus 
used in the capture and utilization of the ceta- 
ceans, and the incidents of a whaling life. 

In an appendix is a systematic account and 
catalogue of the cetaceans of the North Pacitic 
by Mr. Dat, a glossary of words and phrases 
used by whalemen, and a list of stores and out- 
fits. The press-work and make-up of the book 
and its. illustrations are of the first class, and 
would do credit to the best of the establish- 
ments in the East. 

The value of this book consists in its having 
been prepared by one who was himself in the 
whaling business for many years, which he left 
during the war to become an officer of the rev- 
enue service; and although he has depended to 
some extent upon others for the scientific tech- 
nicalities, the peculiar value of the book is en- 
tirely due te himself. 

As an exhaustive treatise even of a limited 
field of the whale-fishery, this book occupies 
the first rank in the literature of the subject. It 
will doubtless have a large circulation amon 
the whalemen of Cape Cod and New Englan 
generally, since by a reference to it they can re- 
new their experiences, and fight over again their 
early battles. ‘ 








Mr. Henry W. ExLsoTtT, whose appointment 
as special agent of the United States Sou 
Department we announced some time ago, 1 
San Francisco on the 20th of May for Port 
Townsend, at which place he expected to go on 
board the United States revenue-cutter, an _ 
ceed on the mission intrusted to him by Con- 
gress. This consists of an inquiry into the geo- 

raphical distribution of the fur seals of the 
North Pacific, with a view of more completely 
determining their habits, and ascertaining what 
further action on the part of Congress is neces- 
sary to secure their continued abundance on the 
American islands. He will be accompanied by 
Lieutenant MAYNARD, an Officer of the navy, 
whose special business will be to look into the 
affairs of the Alaska Commercial Company on 
the islands of St. Paul and St. George. 





The first report (that for 1873) upon the or- 
ganization and progress of the Anderson School 
of Natural History at Penikese Island has just 
been made by its trustees, and is occupied by a 
statement of the circumstances which led to the 
establishment of the school, and the measures 
which have been since taken for its success. It 
will be remembered that in 1872 Professor Acas- 
siz issued a circular announcing a proposed sum- 
mer school of natural history at Nantucket, for 
which the co-operation of eminent naturalists 
had been secured. This proposition met the 
eye of Mr. Jonn ANDERSON, a well-known cit- 
izen of New York, and the owner of the small 
island of Penikese, at the mouth of Buzzard’s 
Bay, which he was in the habit of occupying as 
his summer residence. This =. ro 
a friend, at once suggested Penikese as a suit- 
able location for the school in question, and 
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income—it was found necessary to reduce the 





offered to. present it to Professor Acassiz for 
the purpose. 

In view of the fact that Penikese is a better 
station in many respects and more accessible 
than Nantucket, Professor AGAssiz was strong- 
ly inclined to accept the offer; although, on 
account of the absence of sufficient accom- 
modations at the time, he proposed that the 
school should be conducted at Nantucket, as 
originally proposed, for the first season. 

Mr. ANDERSON being desirous that the work 
should be begun on ‘his island, offered, in re- 
sponse, the sum of $50,000 to meet the cost of 
starting the establishment; and ultimately a 
provisional arrangement was made, the school 
at Nantucket was given up, and the work com- 
menced at Penikese. 

The school was opened on the 8th of July, 
and met with great success, as filling a want that 
had long been felt ; indeed, the number of appli- 
cants was much greater than could be received. 
The present of a fine yacht by Mr. GaLLours, of 
Swampscot, constituted an important addition 
to the means of research, and by its aid large 
numbers of marine animals were collected from 
day to day for the use of the school, in addition 
to what could be obtained from the shore. 

Forty-four persons, of both eexes, availed them- 
selves of the privileges of the school, which con- 
sisted in the instructions of Professor AGassiz 
and his colleagues, and an opportunity of inves- 
tigating the fauna of the —— in company with 
special students of natural history. The short 
time allowed for erecting the build ngs and put- 
ting every thing in working order, r the do- 
nation of Mr. ANDERSON, left so many accommo- 
dations unprovided as to interfere somewhat 
with the comfort and convenience of those who 
were to live upon the island, but not at all with 
the enthusiasm of the pupils and the success of 
the work. 

Since the close of the season of 1873 the work 
of erecting the necessary buildings and fitting 
them u 8 gone on uninterruptedly, and the 
establishment opens July 9 with every thing in 
readiness, and with the means of accommoda- 
ting a somewhat larger attendance. The school 
is now under the direction of Mr. ALEXANDER 
AGassiz, who ranks so deservedly high as a nat- 
uralist, by whom 7 thing has been and will 
be done to carry out the wishes of his father. 

The report is accompanied by several illustra- 
tions. consisting of plans and elevations of the 
buildings, and a map of Penikese and of the oth- 
er islands constituting the group between Buz- 
zard’s Bay and Vineyard Sound. 





The sixth annual convention and exhibition 
of the National Photographic Association will 
be held in Chicago on the 14th-17th of July. 
The object of this association is to give photog- 
raphers an opportunity for a general interchange 
of ideas, and for the examination and compar- 
ison of the various improvements that may have 
been made. Secondly, to show the public what 
has been done in photography, and enable it to 
appreciate the various marked improvements, 
and thus bring them into proper notice. 

The exhibition of photographs and of photo- 
graphic apparatus at the coming meeting, it is 
expected, will greatly “yy in interest that of 
any meeting held since the organization of the 
association. 








The annual report of the trustees of the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge for 
the year 1878 has just appeared, and gives the 
usual account of satisfactory work done during 
that period. They report that in addition to 
the regular income of the museum, which 
amounts to about $15,000 per annum, the sum 
of nearly $176,000 has been contributed by vari- 
ous parties to enable the late director, Professor 
Louis AGassiz, to meet special emergencies in 
the purchase of specimens, and of maintaining 
the collections, ete. 

With the exhaustion of this sum—as the only 
reliable support consisted of the regular annual 


force very greatly; and on the Ist of April of 
the present year a large number of the former 
employés were dismissed, a few being retained 
to maintain the different departments in a state 
of efficiency. 

Due acknowledgments are made to the gen- 
tlemen connected with the museum for valuable 
services rendered, as also to the contributors 
whe have added so largely to the number of 
specimens. 

Thc most important of the additions are those 
from the Hassler expedition, covering, as they 
do, all branches of zoology. Next to these are 
mentioned the very complete series of marine 
animals from the Mauritius, presented by Col- 
onel NicHo.as PIKE, the late consul to that isl- 
and. Extensive donations of Asiatic insects 
were received from Rev. M. M. CarLeton, and 
of North American coleoptera from Dr. Lewis, 
ete. The most important purchase of the year 
was that of the collection of fossil crinoids gath- 
ered by Mr. CHaRLEs WACHSMUTH. 

The death of Professor Acassiz is adverted to 
in appropriate terms; and Mr. ALEXANDER 
Ageassiz, his son and successor, announces his 
intention, in behalf of the trustees, of carrying 
= views of the founder as fully as practi- 
cable. 





As a contribution to the history of the occur- 
rence of shad in the waters tributary to the 
Gulf of Mexico we may mention that, accord- 
ing to the Montgomery Advertiser, several genu- 
ine shad have been taken from Pigeon Creek 
during the present season. This stream empties 
into the Escambia River, which discharges into 
the Gulf of Mexico at Pensacola. The occur- 
rence of shad in considerable numbers in other 
parts of the Escambia River has already been 
well substantiated. 





During the past winter the eminent French 
geologist Devit_e has astonished the world b 
a number of weather predictions whose fulfill- 
ment has been beyond all anticipation. M. Ds- 
VILLE has very often published similar prognos- 
tications, which were always successful, but per- 
haps never in so striking a way. Having at hand 
an immense number of trustworthy observa- 
tions, continued for many years in all Euro 
and especially in France, he has discovered that 
there is monthly « large thermometrical oscilla- 
tion, which he calls dodecuple, from the Greek 
word signifying twelve. This oscillation gener- 
ally takes place in the second week of the month, 





but is not equally marked every month, and is 
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not always a depression, but sometimes an ele- 
vation of temperature. ‘he November oscilla- 
tion, for instance, is a d¢ sided elevation of tem- 


perature. February, V arch, and May, on the 
contrary, have a cold period. The range of the 
oscillations, as well as their exact position in 
time, varies for different years, very probably 
because there is more than one single cause in 
operation to produce them. Happily, M. De- 
VILLE has discovered an indication which enables 
him to foresee which oscillations are to be the 
largest or the smallest. He finds that each do- 
— oscillation of the temperature is pre- 
ceded by a similar dodecuple oscillation in the 
barometric pressure, the difference of time be- 
tween both oscillations being ordinarily five 
days. Consequently, having noted a large bar- 
ometric oscillation on March 2, he was certain 
that by the 8th of the month the regular ther- 
mometric oscillation for March should appear 
very decidedly. The deviation of the thermo- 
metric oscillation is uncertain to the extent of 
four or five days. Accordingly, on the 2d of 
March he predicted a very cold »eriod to be ap- 
proaching, beginning with the 9th, and ending 
with the 13th of the month—a prediction that 
was fully verified, and was the more especially 
noticed because the cold was initiated by a heavy 
fall of snow, the first of the year, in that city. 
M. Devite is of opinion that the phenoinenon 
observed by him is owing to the presence of cer- 
tain cosmical streams of meteoric bodies, which 
may chance to be distributed in an irregular 
manner in celestial space. These assumptions 
are purely hypothetical, but the existence of the 
dodecuple period in itself is based on observa- 
tion, and can not be questioned. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A apy asked a very silly Scotch nobleman how it 
happened that the Scotch who came out of their own 
country were, generally speaking, men of more abili- 
ties than those who remained at home. “ Ob, mad- 
am,” said he, “ the reason is obvious. At every outlet 
there are ms stationed to examine all who pase, 
that, for the honor of the country, no one be permit- 
ted to leave it who is not a man of understanding.” 
“Then,” said she, “ I suppose your lordship was smug- 
gied.” 

A Quaker being asked his opinion of phrenology, 
replied, indignantly, “ Friend, there can be no good ta 
a science that compels a man to take off his hat!” 

— —— _ — —---- 

A suspicious wife, on being asked where her hos- 
band was, replied that she was very much afraid he 
was Missing. 








a Ce 

A young boot-black observed a neighbor poring 
wjecly over a newspaper, whereupon he addressed him 
thus: “ Julius, what are you looking at dat rfor? 
You can’t ” “Go away,” cried the other, indig- 
nantly, “guess I can read; I's big enuff for dat.” 
“ Big enuff !” retorted the other, scornfally, “ dat ain't 
nuftin. A cow's big enuff to catch mice, but she can’t.” 

ae nina 

A tourist who was asked in what = of Switzerland 
pe felt the heat most, replied, “* m I was going to 

me, 


A tleman once bona a horse of a country deal- 
er. e ain concluded and the money paid, the 

ntleman said, “‘ Now, my friend, I have bought your 

orse—what are his faults?” “I know of no faults 
that he has except two,” replied the man; “and one 
is, that he is b to catch.” “Oh, never mind that,” 
said the buyer; “‘I will contrive to catch him at any 
time, I will engage; but what is the other?” “ Ah, 
Sir, that is the worst,” answered the fellow; “he is 
good for nothing when you have caught ” 








A matter-of-fact old gentleman thinks it must be a 
very small base-ball that can be caught on a fly. 


“ Charley, did you ever hear it said that if you finda 
four-leaved clover, and put it in your shoe, the first 
lady you walk with will your wife?” “ No—never 
heard of it before.” “‘ Well, I found one this morning, 
and you are the first one I have walked with. I won- 
der if it’s true.” 





By one decisive argument 
Tom gained his lovely Kate's consent 
To fix the bridal day. 
“Why in such haste, dear Tom, to wed? 
I shall not change my mind,” she 
“ But then,” says he, “J may.” 








A Milwaukee r says of a literary gentleman of 
that city: “‘ The subdued light of those mild blue orbs 
is indeed the ye of genius. He is aleo a 
very good young man. With the exception of a few 

es of marbles played on Sunday while a boy, his 

e has been without reproach.” 

A 

When was beef tea first mentioned in history 7—~ 
When Henry VIIL. dissolved the Papal Buil. 

spetenneeidinaptaalibatiiines 

There was a party given in Dallas, Kansas, and this 
is the way a soporse of that place goes into the toilet 
business: ‘‘ Mise X-—— wore 4 bombazine dress, 
ruched with point alpaca, and an over-akirt of rose 
gingham with a border of parsley blossoms. Her tour- 
nure was particularly noticeable, from the fact that 
her hair was so deliciously scrambled in front. She 
also wore No. 9 lilac double-button gloves. No. 6 store 
shoes, slashed at the heels, and Pompadour socks.” 








A Bap Ouzn—To owe men money. 
—_——_ —_—- 

An anxious Scotch mother, on the occesior of her 
son’s departing for England, blessed him aud gave him 
all good, advice, concluding with, “My dear Sawny, 
my ainly son, gang south an’ get all the siller from 
the Southrons. Tak’ every thing ye can; but the En- 

lish are a braw boxin’ people, an’ tak’ care o’ them, 
Ce. My dear son Sawny, never fight a bald man, 
rs can not catch hold-o’ him by the hair o’ his 
h as 








Never scare off a fly with a club when 4 feather will 
do as well. 


“Dear me, how fluidly he talks!” said Mre, Parting- 
ton, recently, at a temperance ae “Tam always 
rejoiced when he mounts the nostril, for his eloquence 

in my body.” 





warms every 





A Milwaukee woman traded her son for a dog, and 
ag it is a poor dog, it is thought she made a good 
barg Dn. 


A Pennsylvania tleman left his home eight 
ago to get his boots fixed, and has not retumed yet. 
e is probably hunting for “‘ heel-taps.” 
sensibipanadaeeedttiontiminiaihetl 
Lord Stanley came plainly dressed to reqnest. a pri- 
vate audience of King James L, but was refused ad- 
mittance into the closet by dressed 
countryman of the "s. James, 
cation es ay ie a ; 
cause. “My ” Lord Stanley, “ this 
countryman of yours has refused me sdinittance to 
your resence.” “Cousin,” said the king, “how shall 
punish him ? Shall I send him to 
no, my liege,” replied Lord Stanley; “ 
ishment—ser 


pun 
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GATHERING BERRIES.—[Drawn sy Wixstow Homer. ] 
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THE SYRACUSE DISASTER. 


Ow the evening of June 23 a 
strawberry festival was held in the 
parlors of the Central Baptist 
Church, at Syracuse. ‘The rooms 
on the first and seeond floors were 
thronged with children and grown 
people, and the festivities were pro- 
ceeding joyously, when, a little after 
nine o'clock, a slight but quite per- 
ceptible trembling of the floor of the 
upper room caused a general alarm. 
Some of the more prudent of the 
grown people left the room with 
their children, but the greater num- 
ber remained. A few minutes later 
a horrible catastrophe took place. 
The entire floor, on which were 
gathered about three hundred per- 
sons, gave way, and fell with a tre- 
mendous crash, burying all in one 
awful ruin. In the room below 
were forty or fifty people, who were 
overwhelmed without the slightest 
warning, aud it seems almost mi- 
raculous that any escaped with life. 

The crash of the falling timbers, 
and the awful shrieks that rose from 
the abyss where lay the living, the 
dying, and the dead, were heard 
for a great distance, and filled all 
hearers with terror. ‘The streets 
were soon crowded with excited 
people, and the wildest rumors pre- 
vailed. It -was believed the city 
had been shaken by an earthquake, 
and people stood in momentary 
dread of another shock. The Fire 
Department was called out, the 
whole police force wag summoned, 
and in a few minutes were at the 
scene of disaster. Those who were 
the first to effect an-entrance to the 
church (says an eye-witness) saw 
nothing but a horrible black pit, 
filled with a dense smoke, from the 
bottom of which came the terrify- 
ing shrieks and wails and moans 
of the unseen victims. A number 
were already dead and out of their 
agony, others were in the pangs of 
death, and many more were lying 
helpless, having received mortal 
wounds. ‘Those who were on the 
top, and who had escaped with but 
slight injuries, were walking or 
crawling about over the heaps of 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE RUINS. 


THE SYRACUSE DISASTER.—{From Puorocrarus sy W. V. Rancer, Syracuse.) 
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bodies, either trying to find friends 
or escape from the terrible grave. 
The firemen and the policemen 
were not many minutes in begin- 
ning work, A large number of 
able-bodied citizens were allowed 
to help as volunteers, but the pro- 
miscuous crowd was kept outside 
the police lines. A force of men 
was sent off to the railroad shops 
to procure jacks for raising the 
ruins, and all the rest went to work 
cutting away the débris and bring- 
ing out the victims, The work was 
vigorously but slowly prosecuted, 
and before midnight the last of the 
living and the dead had been taken 
out. The excitement without the 
church was terrible, and as each 
body, either dead or severely in- 
jured, was being carried to the 
adjoining houses the mass surged 
back and forth, all terribly anxious 
to ascertaix who it was, and wheth- 
er dead or alive. At the height of 
the excitement not less than 10,000 
people were crowded around the 
church, 

The floor which fell was sus 
pended by iron rods from a wood- 
en truss under the roof of the 
ehurch. ‘These rods went through 
tlie lower but not through the up- 
per chord of the truss. ‘The lower 
chord had been spliced wrong side 
up, and at that point was the first 
to give way. ‘The floor, having no 
props beneath it, snnk in the form 
of the letter V. The most of the 
deaths were caused by the falling 
timbers of the truss; some per- 
sons, however, were smothered by 
the plastering. By this dreadful 
calamity thirteen lives were lost, 
and more than a hundred persons 
were injured, many of them very se- 
riously. The pastor pf the church, 
the Rey. Grorce T. Dow ine, and 
his wife, went down with the broken 
floor, but both escaped without se- 
rious injury. Some of the incidents 
of the disaster were very affecting. 
Mothers ran to and fro, moaning 
and erying, ‘‘Oh, my poor chil- 
dren! ‘They ave dead! they are 
dead!” ‘* Where's my little girl ?” 
** Have you seen my darling boy?” 
Among those who escaped was a 
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blind woman, who was on the floor at one of the 


tables when the crash came. She says the first 


she knew she was going down, down; and then 
ill around her she heard people crying and 
moaning, and calling upon God for mercy and 


forgiveness. 


x = — 


THE ORIGIN OF “GROG.” 


Untit the time of Admiral Vernon the Brit- 
ish sailors had their allowance of brandy or ram 
rved out to them unmixed with water. This 
plan was found to be attended with inconvenience 
on some occasions, and the admiral therefore 
rdered that in the fleet he commanded the spir- 
should be mixed with water before it was given 
to the men. This innovation at first gave great 
ense to the sailors, and rendered the com- 
wider very unpopular, The admiral at that 
time wore a grogram coat, and was nicknamed 
‘*Qld Grog.” . This name was afterward given 
to the mixed liquor he compelled them to take, 
nd it has hence universally obtained the name 

‘ of grog. 


n 
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BEARDS. 


Harr-DRESSsING marked the advent and the 
advance of civilization. In the age of stone 
there were no curling-irons. The grandest feat 
1 prehistoric barber could perform would be to 
shave his patient with a razor of flint. In the 
civilization of what we call antiquity the hair 
was made an object of art, not only by hair- 
dressers, but by real artists. In many “of the 
bronze busts to be seen at Rome and Naples the 
beards even are most elaborately arranged, and 
curled to a perfection which must have cost con- 
siderable labor. In ancient statues, composed 
of various materials, the hair receives an equal 
share of attention. 

In some antique busts the drapery is of col- 
ored marble, put together in such a manner that 
the veins shall represent the stripes or pattern 
of the cloth. In some the whole face is made 
of transparent alabaster, and in several at Rome 
the hair is of bronze. ‘The remains of paint 

1 gilding may frequently be traced on antique 
busts. It is doubtful whether this be what we 
call good taste; but it would be interesting to 

-e some spirited plaster cast really well treated 

fter the ancient fashion. There are statues 
in which the flesh is white marble and the dra- 
pery black, and which produce an effect by no 

eans inelegant. In the museum of the Capitol 
we (or were) busts representing persons wearing 
wigs. The wig is made movable, to take off at 
will, so that the bust might at different times 
be dressed in different marble head-dresses. One 
of these, representing Julia Pia, the second wife 
of Septimus Severus, has a wig of white marble. 
Another, Lucilla, the wife of Lucius Verus, has 
a black marble wig. 

Many trades derive their name from the arti- 
cles they work or dealin. A saddler fabricates 
saddles snd other horse gear; a blacksmith fash- 
ions black metal, or iron; a whitesmith, white 

etal, or tin; a goldsmith forges nothing less 
than gold, unless be expands his title as gold 
and silver smith; a jeweler tells you plainly 
vhat he deals in. The barber's name does not 
come from the English beard he shaves, but 
from the Latin ‘barba,” the Roman beard, 
doubtless through the French ‘‘barbier.” Our 


**beard” is Saxon. A Roman barber was sim- 
ply a ‘‘tonsor” or clipper, which does not say 
much for the razors of antiquity. We might be 
tempted to guess from the Latin etymology that 
‘*barbarians” are unshaven peoples, savages with 
beards ; but unfortunately ‘‘ barbaros” is Greek, 


meaning every body who was not Greek, and 
having for its root either the Arabic ** bar,” des- 
ert, or a Chaldean term signifying ‘* without,” 
‘‘outsiders”—in short, exactly as the Chinese 
call all the rest of the world ‘‘ outer barbarians,” 
and as the French considered them not long ago. 

The beard has never been a matter of indif- 
ference, but has even given rise to religious wars : 
about as reasonable as those of Swift's Big-end- 
ians and Little-endians. The Tartars persecu- 
ted the Persians as infidels because they refused 
to conform their mustaches to the Tartar ritual. 
There existed at least a plausible reason for Alex- 
ander’s commanding the Macedonians to shave, 
namely, lest their enemies should clutch them by 
the beard, and so cut their throats, as you carve 
a leg of mutton holding it by the frizzled-paper- 
ed knuekle. It was an acknowledgment of the 
sailors’ maxim, that ‘tone hand-hold is worth 
two foot-holds.” Less clear are Peter of Rus- 
sia’s motives for his pitiless onslaught on Mus- 
covite beards. If he had any, he was much too 
great a man to tell them. He would have been 
happy had all Russia possessed but one beard, so 
that he might have cut it off at a single stroke. 
But so little willing were his loving subjects to 
yield their beatds at word of command that he 
had to employ gangs of officials to catch them, 
hold them down, and shear them, as the shep- 
herd shears sheep. 

Pliny states that the Romans did not begin to 
shave till the year of Rome 454, when Publius 
licinus brought over a cargo of barbers from Sic- 
ily. He adds that Scipio Africanus first set the 
fushion of being shaved every day. But, accord- 
ing to the same authority, after the age of forty- 

ne, every man was expected to wear his beard 
long. Young men underwent their first snipping 

t the age of twenty-one, and visits of ceremony 
were paid on that important occasion. The first 
chin crop was devoutly inclosed in a small gold 
or silver box, and then presented as a votive of- 
tering to some divinity, mostly Jupiter Capitoli- 
nus. ‘The first fourteen Emperors of Rome were 
shorn, down to Adrian, who revived the beard 


to hide certain ble smishes on the imperial skin. 
Beards held their own till Constantine, whose 
mother, I[clena, became famous as the * invent- 











ress” (in. the classical ih or finder, of the 
True Cross. 

Those who have visited the galleries of the 
Vatican must have observed, with admiration, 
that beard-dressing in those days was indeed an 
art. St.Chrysostom records that the kings of Per- 
sia had their beards woven and braided with gold- 
en thread—showy, but as inconsistent with per- 
sonal neatness as “silken shirts worn to rags with- 
out ever changing them; which perennial walk- 
ing in silk attire made ‘somebody say that the 
Persians, although such assiduous bathers, are 
never clean except when they are in the water, 
The early French kings festooned and buttoned 
up their beards with gold. 

Apropos to the braiding and weaving of beards 
is a story told by Boursault, who, at an epoch 
when newspaper gossip was scarce, wrote a week- 
ly gazette, in verse, fur the amusement of the 
French court, and notably of the king. He hap- 
pened to be dining at the Duc de Guise’s table 
in the course of a week in which no news had 
turned up, and complained that he did not know 
how to fill up his paper. The duke suggested 
that it might amuse the court to hear of an ad- 
venture which had happened at the very gates 
of his hétel, at the house of an embroideress much 
in vogue, and who was then occupied in embroid- 
ering a St. Francis for the Capuchin monks of 
the Marais. One day their sacristan went there 
to see how the work was getting on. .Through 
some cause or other he fell fast asleep, with his 
head resting on the frame at which the young 
woman was busy. Now the part she was doing 
was the chin of the saint; so she took advantage 
of the presence of real hair, and artistically at- 
tached the reverend father’s beard to the face of 
the saintly effigy. On awaking, the monk was 
surprised and indignant at finding his venerable 
appendage caught in a snare; and there was a 
long discussion between him and the artist which 
should keep the beard, he or she. 

This story was the gem of that week’s gazette. 
The king, who was young, laughed heartily at it, 
and saw nothing to give offense. Maria Thé- 
résa, who was piety itself, also laughed, without 
being scandalized ; but her confessor, a Spanish 
Cordelier, did not understand a joke. Urged on 
by the Capuchins, who cried aloud for venge- 
ance at the insult to their sacristan’s beard, he 
excited the queen’s religious scruples, and com- 
pelled her to require of the king an exemplary 
punishment. His majesty tried to treat the mat- 
ter lightly ; but a woman and a confessor com- 
bined were too strong for him. Boursault very 
narrowly escaped having to take lodgings in the 
Bastile; his pension of two thousand livres was 
suppressed, and the continuation of his gazette 
forbidden. Subsequently, however, he obtained 
a privilege for a similar gazette, under the title 
of La Muse Enjouée (The Merry Muse), which 
he wrote every month for the Dauphin’s amuse- 
ment. 

But any account of beards and beard-dressers 
wonld be defective without some allusion to the 

Capuchins. So famous were their beards that 
to this very day a favorite winter salad (chiccory 
leaves blanched in a peculiar way, barbe de Ca- 
pucin, or Capuchin’s beard) bears their honored 
name. Of all monkish beards the Capuchins’ 
was the most remarkable. They combed it out 
coquettishly, pomaded it complacently, and when 
rainy weather threatened, carefully inclosed it in 
a parchment bag. A few monks might wish to 
suppress this conspicuous glory of their order, be- 
cause it betrayed their personality at times when 
they wished to remain incognito. If we are to 
believe anecdotes that have been circulated in 
quite an irreverent spirit, more than one modern 
Delilah has.exercised her guilty scissors on the 
beard of a too-contiding Capuchin. When the 
poor victim has returned to his convent in a state 
more pitiable than that of Samson, the guardian 
father (a cunning old fox, who had escaped from 
not a few traps in his time), not requiring any 
body to tell him on whose knees the shorn one 
had fallen asleep, after a good beating, locked 
him up in a dungeon until he had repaired his 
fault by a fresh growth of hair. 
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Important to American Trav- 
ellers in Europe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published 
A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Harper’s Guide-Book 


FOR 


Travellers in Europe and the East. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


AMERICAN TOURISTS. 
WITH OVER 100 MAPS AND PLANS OF CITIES. 


By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase - Book,” and “History of 
the Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune.” 


In Three Volumes, 12mo, Full Leather, Pocket- 
Book Form, $3 per Volume. 


VOL. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

VOL. II,—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
and Greece. 

VOL. IIT,—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. 


Or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7. 


The object of this work is to give a distinct avd 
clear outline, or a skeleton tour, through the different 
cities and places of interest in Europe and the East; 
the names of the principal works of art by the leading 
masters in all the galleries; the fees expected by the 
different custodians; the names and charges of the 
principal hotels; the cost of travelling the different 
routes, and the time employed; all the items in ref- 
erence to the-transportation of Inggage, and the in- 
numerable small charges which tend to swell the ac- 
count of travelling expenses. With this single vol- 
ume the tourist may travel comfortably without a 
courier, at a saving of twenty-five per cent. in expen- 
ses, and unincumbered with a library of guide-books 
costing from $60 to $70, in addition to the charges 
upon their weight. Those who have been in Europe, 
and those who can not go to Europe, will both find in 
this work a fund of entertainment; the first to read 
up and remember what they have seen, and the second 
what they ought to have seen. 


FROM THE U. S. MINISTER TO GREECE, 
(Late U. S. Consul General at Paris.) 
65 Rue pz Cnateavpvun, Panis, Sept. 10, 1878. 
My Dear Mr. Fereinee: 

I have received and examined with lively interest 
the new and extended edition of your extremely val- 
uable “ Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the 
East.” You have evidently spared no time or pains 
in consolidating the results of your wide travel, your 
great experience. You succeed in presenting to the 
traveller the most valuable .guide and friend with 
which I have the good fortune to be acquainted. With 
the warmest thanks, I beg you to receive the most 
cordial congratulations of yours, very faithfully, 

Joun Merepirs Reap, Jp. 

W. Pemproxe Fetrmer, Esq. 





t@” Harree & Brornens will: send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Great Britain, on receipt of the price. 


ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 

flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that ‘Constitution Water” will not 
cure, For sale by all druggists. 





JUST RECEIVED. 
EXTRA CHOICE FRENCH & AMERICAN 


Walnat and Ash Burl Veneers, 


Pui eck of Sssoved Mahony Walnut, Honea 
Lap ane Dott nave va re rf 
Sry tM peceely ea me Bae 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. ’ exceed 


LOVEJOY’S ME METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and ar ——— y mantel ornaments. The 
age lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
=e ey Seat p prepaid to any 
ress, safe’ u 
of z 00 0 Two), by . = 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
aa wel onaed & Seeeieasones, 
as ton St, . 
Special price to dealers, - a 


Imitation Gold Watches. 


This metal bas all the brilliancy - 
durability of Gold. Prices $15, $20 and 
$25 each, Ladies’, Gents’ and Boys’ 
sizes. Patent Levers ,Hunting Cases and 
Chronometer Balance, equalin appear. 
ence and for time to Gold Watches. 
Chains from $2 to $12 each. All the 
latest styles of Jewelry at one-tenth the 
eost of gold. Goods sent C.U. D., by 

express; by ordering six you "get 

- free. Send postal order, and we will sond tho goods free of 

expense. Send Stamp for our Illustrated Circular. Address, 

COLLINS METAL ATCH FACTORY, 335 Broadway, 
New York C . ies 


A BRILLIANT NUMBER. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY, 1874. 


ConTENTS : 
LEFT ASHORE. By Hanger Presoorr Sporrorp. 
With Three Illustrations. 
THE MOUNTAINS.—IX. By Porte Crayon. 
With Thirteen [luatrations, 
OUR NEAREST NEIGHBOR: MEXICO. By Bishop 
Gusret Haven, D. 
With Seventeen Illustrations. 
MY SLAIN. 
MARBLEHEAD. 
* With Nineteen Illustrations. 
THE LIVING LINK. By the Author of “Tur Dover 
Cron,” “Tur AMertoan Baron,” FT. 
Cuaptrr XLVI. The Bedside of Dalton.—XLVII. 
A better Understanding.—XLVIII. Captain 
Cruiksbank. 
With Two Illustrations. 
roe. By Commander W 











itntamM Gipson, 


Ay om Illustration. 
THE NET RESULT.—THE WORK OF THE US. 
FISH COMMISSION. By Wituam C. Wrox- 
OFF. 
With Twenty-eight Tllustrations. 
A GLIMPSE OF “SEVENTY-SIX.” 
With Thirteen Illustrations. 
MY MOTHER AND I (Concluded). By the Author 
of “ Jouwn Hantrax, GENTLEMAN.” 
With Two Illustrations, 
ONE OF MANY. 
JOHN AND I. 
FALSEHOOD IN THE DAILY PRESS. By James 
Parton. 
MY WIFE'S EDITORIAL. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


The July Number of Harrrr’s MaGazine contains 
over one hundred illustrations. Among its most in- 
teresting features may be mentioned the fellowing: 

A poem by Hanragrer Prrsoorrt Sporror», portraying 
a pathetic incident of New England coast life, beau- 
tifully illustrated. 

Another installment of Portr Crayon’s characteris- 
tic series of Virginian Mountain sketches. 

An exceedingly interesting article by Jomn Cuan- 
wick on Marblehead, magnificently illustrated. 

A striking but dignified exposure of journalistic 
extravagance and inaccuracy, by James Parton. 

A continuation of Bishop Grrnert Haven’s pictnr- 
esque sketches of Mexico, profusely illustrated. 

A beautiful poem entitled “ Persephone "—illustrat- 
ed—by an officer of the United States Navy. 

A brilliant chapter of our naval history, entitled 
“One of Many.” 

A reproduction of the domestic life of the revolu- 
tionary period, by Cuanies D. Desnies, with graphic 
illustrations. 

4 popular and profusely illustrated account of the 
work of the United States Fish Commission, by W1:.- 
LiaM C, Wroxorr, 

The conclusion of Miss Mulock's serial story, “My 
Mother and I;” two interesting short stories; and 4 
poem by Riomarr Reatr. 

Five Editorial Departments, comprising the Easy 
Chair’s Gossip on current social topics ; comprehen- 
sive literary, scientific, and historical summaries ; and 
an amusing Eprror's Drawer. 

In the September Number will be commenced a 
charming Serial Story, entitled ‘Rape of the Gamp,” 
illustrated by Frarprrioxs. 

In an early Number will be resnmed the publication 
of Sefior Castet.ar’s brilliant seriez, ‘‘ The Republican 
Movement in Europe,” translated by Joun Hay. 

ee Se 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One Cory or ErTuer For One YraR, $4 00, Postace 
Prerparm. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, or 

HARPER'S BAZAR will be sent for one year to any 
Subscriber in the United States, POSTAGE PRE- 
PA ID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanrer’s Magazine, Harver’s Werke, and Harrer’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00; 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 





Address HARPER & BROTIIERS, New York. 








Jory 11,1874.) _ 


HARPER'S ) WEEKLY. 











ROGERS’ 


TATUARY. 


“‘ Hide-and-Seek 
—Whoop !” 


A new design for the 
lawn. Guaranteed to stand 
the weather. Figure life- 
size. Vase of iron for earth 
and flowers. 

Price $50. Cast-iron 
Pedestal, $15. 

Inclose 10 cents for Tlus- 
trated Catalogue and Price- 
List, and Photographs of 
lawn subjects, to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
212F ifth Avenue, New York. 


URKISH TOBAC COS.—The undersigned 
company offers the finest Turkish Tobaccos for 
pipe and cigarette, imported and warranted + en 

Pentish packing of 3 and ¥ Ibs. at $3 50 A most 
liberal discount will be allowed to dealers, according 
to quantities.. We forward, free of charge, four dif- 
ferent samples of the choicest Latakier, put up in most 
elegant boxes, against the remittance of $1 00 for ¥ 
)b., and $1 75 for 3¢ lb. 

De pote at A. HEN & CO., 43 iietty Street, New 
York, and RUHL BROS., 552 Mont Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. SYRIA TO ACC co., 

78 and 80 Walker st,  & 


Pollak’s 


Meerschaums. 
Pipes and holders cut to order, repair- 
ed, and Boiled. 27 John St. 
Send for circular. P. 0. Box 5009, 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fir any Fieve, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape nround the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

















The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ No. 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 


Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)...................0+: “= 6 


ALBERT VIC TOR “SAILO 
Gee 6 OD FP PORE Gis ons ccccccnsscceenséce = @ 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, aud Long Dress- 
ing Gown ary CR ot | 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ “= @ 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
PO insasktbesasudssbnsdceses cern. ws > 


Vol. VI. 


DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
ee 4, aaa aaa rr “11 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
— Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 


Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... ie. 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
as REDINGOTE WALKING 

PPE utannctndccsndicadsecenenssesborssseses * 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE- _ ee D PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUI “ B 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE w ALKING SUIT. “ 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUTT..... “ 23 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
Ee CIEE vats saan o swsodeunssstoseceee * 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... wh 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY as E 
CPSP ere - = 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT. “ 39 
DEMI-POLONAISE Nedneny mee 8U IT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. “ 43 


TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE- BREASTED RED- 


INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “ 4 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
ie ke rrr . = 
DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
Bae TN TINE, 0 onsen casccseccoveoses | 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... “ 48 
Ww —_— ecm CLOAK, with Cape and —<o 
on de iattasshalersiemeiineenn 


TIGHT. FITTING SINGLE-BRE ASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS...............0+. “ 60 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Kuick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old) .... 


Vol. VIT. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted English W ne | Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and ee fl Pantaloons 
(for youth pom 8 to 15 yea ’ 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER SKIRT, and 
WALKING SKIRT.........---- 2-00.00: se it 

HENRI TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 

Re Or rr 

HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt.............++ ‘ 

MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Traine . 

MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt...........-... "ig 

VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WAL KINGSUIT “ 2 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 

and English Riding Skirt).......--+--.--++» 

BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
Trained Skirt. ..........---2-eeeeeeeee cence ‘ 

GIRL'S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... ‘ 

PLAIN BASQUE. LONG APRON with SC ARF ‘ 
BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... “= ¢ 
The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 

prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 

Pat terns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 

or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual disconnt. 

___ HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


OLDEN Or Onguent rodnces Inxnriant heard. Curlica 
g curls any hair; 25s, each. Dr.Watsu,Brooklyn,N. Y. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


— 1874. 


WE. 
seer 


There is no monthly Magazive au intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. ¥. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. —Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beantifal, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 











It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One EB ib ee com muberther te one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to nited States, 


any Subscriber in the U; 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publisher 
Hasrprn’s Magazine, Haurren’s Weexty, and Harerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage ~ by the Subscriber at the office 

where receiv. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Weext.y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
y earmay egy Oe © cash, in one remittance; or, Siz 

pies for without extra : postage yable 
at the offices where received. —_ ” 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 2 cents a year, for the Weextiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Snbscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrextyr or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of liarren & Broruxns is prefer- 
le able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Teams ror Apvertistne in Hanrer’s WreeKxty anD 
agper’s Bazar. 
"s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER | & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ha 











AINTER’S Manual, a complete ——* 
guide to house and sign-painting, grainin 
nishing, polishing, kalsomining, paper ners, Jom 
ing, staining, gilding, glazing, silvering, glass-stain- 
ing, analysis of colors, harmony, contrast, 50 cta. 
Book of Alphabets for ters, dra =—-~ &c., 50 
cts. Book of Scroll Ornaments, Watchmaker 
and Jeweler’s Manual, 50. 
Horse-shoer’s Manual, 25. Lightning Calculator, 25. 
Taxidermist’s Manual, 50. Ornamental Hair Work, 
50. Hunter Ss aan rs Guide, 20. Guide to 
Authorship, raining, 25. Employment 

Seeker's Wing 25. x: bookseliers, or by mail. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Great Bargains in New 

7 Y Pp iz pe, in small fonts for 

Tone urs, Catalogue sent by 

JOSEPH WATSON, Mannfac- 

turer for the Young America Press, 58 Murray Street, 
New York, and 8 Province Street, Boston, Mase. 











yy - - 


SECOND AND LAST 


GRAND GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


Masonic Relief Association 


OF NORFOLK, VA. 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 3, 1874, 


60,000 TICKETS—6,000 CASH GIFTS. 


2eod,.00.0 


$B 2 
TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 
Whole Tickets, $10; Half 1 zi Nickets, $5; 
eta, $2 50; Eleven W hole Tickets or 22 
for $100. "No discount on les* amount. 
For Tickets and Circulars giving full information, 
apply to the a Office, NORFOLK, VA., or the 
ranch Office of the Association (Room ’25), 78 and 80 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
HENRY V. V. MOORE, Secretary. 


STAR JOB PRINTING-PRESS, 


The Best Invented, 
Price, $12, $25, $38, & $60. 
Send stamp for Catalogue, to W. Y. ED- 

WARDS, Agent, 16 College Place, N.Y. 


A —PAVILION HOTEL, New 
* Brighton, Staten Island, N: ¥., is 
now open. Parties wishing fine, large, airy rooms 
should apply immediately. Fresh and salt water Baths 
in the house. Boats leave every half hour from foot of 
Whitehall and Dey Streets. Terms moderate. 

BARR & CUTLER, Proprietors. 


PIRITU ALISM OUTDON E,—)EALOU 8 
WIVES AND HUSBANDS TAKE NOTICE.—A 
AN having passed several years of her life amon 
different bands of Gipsies, learned a secret by which 
one person can cause another to answer any question 
asked them while asleep. Any person having a room- 
mate can have a world of fun, besides getting some 
— information. Price $1 00. ddress Miss 
UD | METAIRE, Box 989 Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


990) A MONTH TO AGENTS 


to sell the IMPROVED “HOME 
SHUTTLE” pene I MACHINE, 
the only practical, low-priced “Lock Stitch” Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 
& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, Mo. 
FIFT pocjee represents Fifty <differ- Go 
Rooks wanted in every Fam- 
BOOKS iy. Best thing ever tried. Our = 
rand Bible Combination 7 ~”a 

represents Five distinct Bibles 
FI\ E — ever offered to *he American = 
eo) —- ons = full particulars to — 


nglish and German, Protestant 
BIBLES?°Hs TTER & CO., 
ety Oohiede elphia, Pa. & 


marter Tick- 
lalf Tickets 











“Our r Combination Pros- > 


and Catholic—the finest and most 5 
‘O 





TU (DENTS and others, who desire to improve 

their own uniary condition and supply the in- 
tellectual et of their fellows, are requested to 
address AVERY BILL, care of Messrs. Haurer & 
Brotuers, Franklin uare, New York. who wants 
Canvassin i to sell M'Clintock 4 Stronq’s Cyelo- 
pedia of Bi tical, Theological, and Keclesiastical Lit- 
erature; The History, Essays, Orations, &e., of the Siath 
General erence of the Evangelical Alliance ; The 
Life of Chriat, Lyman Abbott; The Land and "Book, 
by Thomson ; J hn pa and Evening Exercises, by the 
Rev. H. W. Beecher, and other desirable books. Terms 
Liberal. _ Address as above, 





KIT “CARSON “By his. “comrade, D. w. 
¢ Peters, U.S.A. The only 
Authentic and Authorized Life published ; 600 pages ; 
beautifully illustrated. Agents wanted every w 
20,000 already sold. Circulars of all our works oo. 
Address DUSTIN, GILMAN, & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
TYP Type put up expressly for Ama- 
gittt Frinters by the New England 
BtType Foundry, 105 a 
8t., Boston, Maas. Send stamp for specimen 
ONSTANT EMPLOYMENT—At home, male or fe- 
male; $30 a week warranted. No capital _—_ 
Particulars and valuable sam ~* sent free. Add 
with 6c. return stamp, C. ROSS, Williamsburgh, N. cy. 
THE TOLL- “GATE! Prize Picture sent free! An in- 
enious gem! 50 objects to find! 
Address, with stamp, & c. ABBEY, Burra.o, N. Y. 
SAMPLE to Agents. Ladies’ Combina- 


Free: tion Needle-Book, with Chromos, Send 
J stamp. | Drax & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


All the best, useful Novelties, 
Chromos, Pens, Stationery, &c. 
Age nts Wanted. C atalogue free. 
Picasa & Co., Philade Iphia, Pa. 


Novelty Depot iP 
GLASS CARDS :32 "sje 


ost have agents 
° mt to ion else 
atest gal Nee een dare Adame ¥. Fog Bris CO. Springteid, Ve 


Oriatel & Snowfiake Cards. 











EACH ‘WEEK | to ‘active AGENTS. 
Something new and reliable. Write at once. 
COWG TLL & CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


SEO) (\ A MONTH made honestly with Stencil and 
$ Key-Check outfits. Catalogue and samples 
free. 8. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover ‘St, Boston, Mass. 


AfoRTU NE brosine.< seat 


Stencil aud Stamp Works, BaLTiMens, Mp 





_ rday at home. Terme free. Address 
$e e $20) Bro. Brisson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





10 A DAY. Employ ment for all. Patent Novel- 
$ ties. Geo. L. Feiton & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 
EACH WEEK. Agents wanted; particu- 

$7: lars free. J. WORTH & CO., St. . Louis, Mo. — 
GENTS WANTED.—Men or women. $34 
a week or $100 —< sited. Valuable samples free. 
Ww rite atonceto F. M REED, Eighth St., New York. 
10 A DAY. Agents wanted every where. Particu- 
$ lars free. Ant AcEnoy, 108 8. 4th St., St. Louis. 


AG k NT Send Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
I S Boston Novelty Co., Boston, Mass. 








GOODRICH'S 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. 
4a Price, Only 











Only One Doier.-ca) H.C, GOODRICH, 


Imventor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD HBAVE A SET OF 


“SPRING” 
TEMPERED 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


HEMMERS 


(206 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
1103 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
BOOK -LIST. 


I. 

TALMAGE’S OLD WELLS DUG OUT. Old Wells 
Dug Out: being a Third Series of Sermons. By T. 
De Wirt Tatmice. With a Picture of the New 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Uni- 
form with the First and Second Series of Talmage’s 
Sermons.) 

















II. 

UNDER THE TREES. By Samvct IJeunave Pause. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 
IIL. 

SCHWEINFURTH’S HEART OF AFRICA. The 
Heart of Africa; or, Three weed Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By Dr.Grorne Souwein- 
FurTH. Translated by Evcen E. Frewrr. With an 
Introduction by Wixnwoop Reape. Illustrated by 
about 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
Sameen, and with Two Maps. 2 vois., 8vo, Cloth, 


IV 

MOTLEY’S LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF 
BARNEVELDO, Advocate of Holland. With a View 
of the Primary Causes and Movements of “The 
Thirty Years’ War.” By Jonn Lornrop Morvey, 
}).C.L., Author of ‘The Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
lic,” “History of the United Netherlands,” &c, 
With Illustrations. in A es Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, 
$7 00. (Uniform with Motley's ** Dutch Republic” 
ard “United Nethe: — 2) 


HARPER'S HAND- BooK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through Great Britain and Ireland, France, Bel- 

rium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Tur- 
ey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. With over One 
Hundred Maps and Plans of Cities. By W. Pewnnoxe 
Ferarimer, Author of “ Harper's Phrase-Book,” and 
“History of the Rise and Fal) of the Paris Com- 
mune.” In Three Vols., 12mo0, Full Leather, Pock- 
et-Book Form, $8 00 per Vol. (the Vols. sold aeparate- 
ly); or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7 00 
Vi. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE, 1873. 
History, Eseays, Orations, and Other Documents of 
the Sixth General Conference of the Evangelical Al- 
liance, held in New York, October 2-12, 1873. Edit- 
ed by Rev. Putte Souarr, D.D., and Rev. 8. Ine- 
n2vés Pame, D.D. With Portraits of Rev. Mesers. 
Pronier, Carrasco, and Cook, recently deceased. 
Svo, Cloth, nearly 800 pages, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; 
Half Calf, $8 50. 

VIt. 


FIVE-MINUTE CHATS WITH YOUNG WOMEN, 
and Certain Other Parties. By Dio Lewts, Author 
of * Our Girls,” &c., &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 

VIL 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA AND THE SAND- 
WICH ISLANDS, By Cuan:es Norpnorr, Author 
of “California: for Health, Pleasure, and Residence,” 
&c., &. Profusely Illustrated. 8vu, Cloth, $2 50. 

IX. 

A FAST LIFE ON THE MODERN HIGHWAY; 
Being a Glance into the Railroad World from a 
New Point of View. By Josrru Taytor. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Mise Braddon's Taken at the Flood. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. 

Robinson's Second-Cousin Sarah. 
Paper, 75 cents. 

Georgiana M. Craik’s Miss Moore. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

My Mother and I. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Tllustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Payn’s At Her Mercy. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 

Anthony Trollope's Lady Anna. 8vo, Paper, 50 cente. 

Benedict's John Worthington’ s Name. &vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 

Victor Hugo’ - ar ll 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents, 

Talbot's Throngh Fire and Water. 
Paper, 25 cente. 

Colonel Dacre. By the Author of “Caste.” 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents, 

Bulwer's Parisians. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

Anthony Trollope’s Phineas pMedes. Illustrated. Svo, 
Paper, $1 25: Cloth, $1 75. 

The Blue Ribbon, By the Anthor of “St. Olave’s,” 
“Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” “ Meta’s Faith,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

“Ship Ahoy!” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 

Jeaffreson’s Lottie Darling. S8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Miss Braddon's Publicans and Sinners. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

Black's A Princess of Thule. 8vo, Peper, 75 centa. 

T. Adolphus Trollope’s Diamond Cut Diamond. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 





Illustrated. 8vo, 


A Tale for Girls. 


Tilustrated. 8vo, 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 





ew Harrer & Brotuers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt af the price. 


sw” Harrer’s Catatoour mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN Square, fk. Y. 











$2400 Yearly to Agents. 54 new articles and 
the best Family Paper in America, witb 
two $5Chromos. Family Journal, 300 Br’ way. N. Y. 
\ ASONIC.—Wanted, F. A. M. as agents for the mag- 
i¥}  nificent illustrated work with mium Chromo, 
The beat chance ever offered. Seud for descriptive 
catalogue and terms. Revpine & Co., Publishers of 
Standard Masonic Works, 781 Broadway, New York. 
and Girls to sell Landscape Chromos, Photo- 
Oys pbs, Water Decalcomanie, Sc rap-Books, and 
rap-Pictures, the best variety in this country. 
60 RP Tll'd Catalogue free. Card-printers, with 8 alpha 
of Type, $1 00. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass, 
$5 to $3 Pex Day. Agents wapted.. “Address 
J. A. DAV D. « CO.,§ St t. Louis, Mo. 
@A() PER DAY. 1000 Agents wanted. Purticu~ 
et lars free. A. H. BLAl & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 
EBEsen’s. IN DUCTORIUM. A powerful 
Electrical oocking Coil. Send for Circnlar. 
EDISON & MURRAY, Newark, N. J, 
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WOOD BROTHERS GO. UNION ADAMS & CO 

a a one nreere . cg pre MANUFACTURE TO ORDER 
Cabriolets, Vietorias, ‘IT’ Carts, 


and Pony Phaetons, FINE SHIRTS, 
OF THEIR OWN UNRIVALED MANUFACTURE, 
2xors sw omssoxs. "| EOLLARS, CUFFS, AND 
DRAWERS. | 


Warerooms, 740 Broadway, New York. 
CT a 687 BROADWAY. 


























GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


It will pay for itself i 
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mann, &c., for 50 cents mailed. &~ Catalogues free. 
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Thomson's Pa, Venlatn 
Glove -Fitting Corset. 













Entirely new in style, perfect in shape, and far su- 
perior to any Summer Corset ever made. Sold at Re- 
tail by all first-class dealers. 


Price $1 50 per Pair. 
fa ec aa TRO sa 
Trade-Mark, a C YN, are 8 
on every pair. 
THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers and Owners of Pa'ent, 
478 & 480 BROADWAY. 








FOR OFFICES, FOR BANKS, FOR DWELLINGS, 
FOR STORES, FOR EVERY BODY, 


Herrings & Farrel, 
251 an 252 Broadway, N. Xe 


D6 WORTH FOR 90c. 


“DLUME’S ALBUM.” Each number has 32 large 
quarto pages first-class Piano Music. Best songs, 
. quadrilles, &c., by Abt, Kucken, 
Mendelssohn, Claribel, Strauss, Fatet, Parlow, Her- 








FRED. BLUME, 27 Union Square, New York. 


The Best 

Printing Presses. 7%ra7! 
86k for Cards, La- | 8 1 Size for Cir- 
bels, Envelopes, &e | culars, Etc, 
Buatnéssa Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
ful amusement and money making. Send stamp 


ELSI" a ears Get abeetoca Goa 


INSURE AGAINST ACCIDENTS by a 
Yearly General Accident Policy, in the Trave.ers 
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Bradley, Pray & Co 


Manufacturers 


CARRIAGES 


AND 


ROAD 
WAGONS 


OF THE 


BEST QUALITY, 


Warerooms: 
558 BROADWAY, 





- HOUGHTON’S 
AUTOMATIC HOUSE : PUMP. 
pes pont 


supply of water 
throughout the 





range fire. 
quires no care, la- 
bor, or attention. 
Send stamp for Il- 
lustrated reular 
and references. 
GEO. B, ELY 4 Ce., 
88 Liberty St., N.Y. 
N. Y. City, 
June 19, iia} 

T have had one of 
Houghton’s Auto- 
matic house pumps 
working. in my 
honse at W 








Insurance Company, of Hartford,Conn. Apply to 
any Agent or write to the Compariy. 








MILLER’S FALLS Co., 
78 Beekman St., N. Y. 





Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 


Motley’s Life and Death of John of Barneveld, 


Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of Holland. With a View of the Primary 








in the United States, 


93,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
a@™ Send for Price-Lists, 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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TRELY NEW TOOTH! | 


renyth and solidity equal to any solid 


Rn: HOE. & Co. 
31 Gold St, N. Y. 
MARK YOUR CLOTHING! | 
Payson’s Indelible Ink 
Is the best. It has stood 40 years’ trial. 
Payso 








AWRENCE BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS 
No. 16 WALI rFREET, NEW YORK 








nas to 4 yeare FISHERMEN! 
ihicess Siete Fes.” | TWINES AND NETTING, 
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i%c., by mail. The combination, in neat 
wood case, T5c. - Sold by all Druggists and 
Stationers. Canvassers wanted by 


STODDARD & CO., Northampton, Mass. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
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ASBESTOS ROOF COATING, ASBESTOS AND MARINE PAINTS, ASBESTOS CEMENT, ASBESTOS 
BOILER FELTING, ASBESTOS BOARD and PAPER, SHEATHING FELTS, ASBESTOS, &c. These ma- 
terials are prepared ready for use, and are put up for shipment to all parts of the world. &~ Send for descriptive 
Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS.TO GENERAL MERCHANTS AND DEALERS. 


Patensee *Psrancann 2} Hl, W, JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





Causes and Movements of “ The Thirty Years’ War.” By Joun LorHrop MoT ey, D.C.L., 
Author of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” “ History of the United Netherlands,” &c. 


With Illustrations. In Two Volumes. 8vo, 


Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 00; Half Calf, $11 50. 


(Uniform with Motley’s-“ Dutch Republic” and “ United Netherlands.”) 


His work has the air of a powerful tragedy, inepir- 
ing pity and terror in the evolation of its plot, but it 
is no less a narrative of historical facts exhibiting the 
scenes. of the past with the majesty oftruth. In point 
of style, Mr: Motley keeps to the high standard of 
his previous productions. He evidently aims at vigor 


freshness and charm to his narrative, which is as far 
superior to more formal composition as ransbling in a 
fragrant wood-path is better. than walking on stilts. 
Mr. Motley is one of the grand writers the movement 
of whose style reminds us of the stride of a healthy 
athlete, rather than of the dainty steps of an effeminate 


rather than smoothness. After he has laid a solid | exquisite.—N. ¥. Tribune. 


foundation, he does not disdain the graces of pictur- 
esque illustration. But he deals in no fantastic or 
superficial embellishments. His sentences flow like 
molten gold from the furnace before they are moulded 
into artistic and enticing forms. He sometimes de- | 
scends to details which might be deemed too familiar,-| 
perhaps even trivial, by readets who delight in an ex- | 
cess of starch and buckram, but they give a perpetual ' 


The readers will find these volumes marked by the 
same strength of scholarship, variety and accuracy of 
research, and lucid and brilliant style, that have given 
the works of Mr. Motley a great reputation, and placed 
him in the first rank of historians. He has not only 
won an enduring name for himself, but he has added 
to the lustre of American scholarship and literature.— 
Courier-Journal, Louisville. 
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al as a Timepiece ! 


Unless the bowels do their duty with the regularity of clockwork, perfect 
health is impossible. Therefore, when disordered, control them immediately 


Tarrant’ Eifervescent Seltzer Aperiet, 


the most genial balsamic and effective laxative and alterative known to the 
medical profession. Sold. hy Druggista. 


OCEAN HOUSE. GRAND UNION HOTEL. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


Now Open for Season of 1874. 





WEAVERS & BATES, PROPRIETORS. 


BRESLIN, PURCELL, & CO, 


Proprietors. 


Opened at Popular Prices. 


$21 per week for September; $28 per week 


for July and August. Rooms can be en- 


gaged at the Metropolitan Hotel, or Gilsey House, New York City. 
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ASCENT OF SNOWDON. RAT BATTUES. 

Tne cellars, drains, and slaughter-houses of 
Paris contain a dense population of rats. ‘They 
may be killed to any extent, but are never got 
rid of. It is stated that in all France there are 
upward of two thousand millions of rats and 
other rodents, that is, animals who gnaw with 
their front teeth. ‘The Paris rats take the lead 


Or the picturesque mountain ranges that trav- | 
erse the principality of Wales, Snowdon, in Caer- | 
narvonshire, is the highest and most noted peak. 
The Welsh call it the Wyddfa, or conspicuous. 
It rises to the height of 3571 feet above the level 
of the sea, and its picturesque character is hard- 
ly equaled by any other mountain in Wales or | 
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On the western side it is extremely | in audacity, and, as a species of game, are hunt- 
ed for their carcass, their skin, and their fur. 
During the recent siege of that city rats figured 
The summit commands an extensive view over | publicly as a marketable commodity for the table, 
a range of picturesque country, and,every sum- | and they may do so again. As an encourage- 
mer crowds of tourists toil up its precipitous | ment to their increase in numbers, they are 


England. 
steep and difficult of ascent, and presents a sin- 
gular formation of pentagonal basaltic columns. | 


sides, like the party in our engraving, to enjoy | allowed to make nightly visits to the dép6ts for 
the charming panorama. dead horses, the bones of which they strip to the 


oa A i Pa . 
WEEKLY. 

required cleanness. ‘The dépéts are surrounded 
by walls, to which they gain access by holes 
bored all round, every hole being exactly the 


length of a rat’s body, leaving the tail sticking | 


out. Once in every three months there is a 
grand battue. As the assailants, with noise of 
| tin pans and drums, rush into the inclosure, the 
| Tats rush into the holes, and the collector, mak- 
| ing a tour of the premises, seizes rat after rat by 
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a nice plump young rat, fried or roasted, and 
served up with good gravy and other condi- 
ments, would make a very delicious dish.” Ir 
is, perhaps, only a strong old-fashioned preju- 
dice which keeps Englishmen and Americans 
from trying the experiment! We have, indeed, 
heard of Americans who were very glad, during 
the siege of Paris, to get any thing so good as 
rats to eat; and it is well known that sailors 
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its tail and transfers it to his bag with amazing 
dexterity. We are informed that ‘‘ the privilege 
of gathering rats on the battue days is farmed 
out by the authorities, and a profitable business 
it is. These rats, sleek and fat as they neces- 
sarily are, fetch a remunerative price; the fur, 
the skin, and the flesh meet with a ready sale.” 
A recent English writer inclines to think “‘ that 


who have run short of provisions on long voyages 
not only feel no repugnance to this kind of food, 
but learn to positively like it. After all, the re- 
pugnance lies chiefly in the idea, Many a man 
in Paris may have breakfasted sumptuously 
upon rats who would have gone hungry for a 
week rather than eat it had he known the ingre- 
dients of the toothsome dish. 
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WOOING—A FOURTH op 
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JONATHAN would a-wooing go, She saw him coming, and when he came, Now a stout old gentleman named John Bull, 
So he put on his best chapeau. Eager and loving, and knelt at her fect, Whose head was empty, whose stomach was full, 
“T know a beautiful girl,” said he, She dropped her eyes, so coy and sweet, , Determined to put an end to that. 

“Atd I think she’s rather fond of me. . And looked like a dove that was cooing ; So he jammed his crown on his head for a hat, 
Columbia is my darling’s name.” So the boy began his wooing. And, taking his bull-dog, crossed the sea, 
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Old Bull in a moment was on the pair :— His ugly bull-dog had crept behind, The very next moment the lad let fly, 
He grabbed Columbia by the hair, And where Jonathan's trowsers were broad and slack, And planted his right in Bull’s left eye; 
And she fell on her knees with her lover’s coat, Had fastened his teeth, to pull him back: ; It fell with a heavy, thudding sound, 
While he held the youngster by the throat, The fragments the ground will be strewing And tumbled the old man on the ground. 
To.try if he could not stop his wind. Before he gets through with his wooing! If the dog that hangs to Jonathan so 
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ut Jonathan’s luck has changed, for he And the stars in her jacket are bright as her eyes; Faint heart never wins, but a stout one may, 
Has the head of old Bull in chancery : But the powerless bull-dog—fe looks grim, ‘ And = won his lady to-day; _ 
Plant your right in his right eye now, For the eagle’s talon is still in him: BAIL nows it, and runs, with the boy in pursu! 
\nd Bull will bellow—he does—like a cow! He won’t do any more chewing, He sees it, and feels it too, to boot! 





Columbia watches with happy surprise, At least, at Jonathan’s wooing ! Fly to your ship, John, and homeward steer— 
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OF BULY BALLAD.—Illustrated by J. A. Mitchell. 
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And landed, as mad as he could be; Then Bull grew madder, as you may suppose, And stripped up the sleeve on his own little wrist, 
full, For he saw, as he panted up the hill, For he shook his fist under Jonathan’s nose. While the lady who this disturbance made 
That the lovers were kissing, as lovers will. “That girl shall never become your wife, Stood holding his coat, and was sore afraid. 
3 “You rascal, what are you doing ?” If I have to pummel you out of life !” It was clear there was mischief brewing— 
And Jonathan answered, “ Wooing.” Jonathan looked at his great big fist, A fight as well as a wooing. 7 
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Will only let go! But he will let go, Down swoops the eagle, and holds him in check ; And John has got Jonathan on the ground: 
For little Columbia has a pet bird, Its terrible talon is in his neck, Mind your-eye, my brave little man, 
That now will make itself seen and heard. And it will go deeper, deeper down And, since he’s choking you, kick if you can! 
The bull-dog will soon be ruing Before he reaches Columbia’s gown! Somebody will be boo-hooing 
That he was at Jonathan's wooing ! John and Jonathan have a new round, Before you finish your wooing! 
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You will get more kicks than coppers here. Jonathan was Columbia’s beau, Told how the ship was standing to sea, 

You call for your bull-dog—where is he? So he put on his coat and best chapeau, Never to bring John Bull any more: , 

The eagle is dropping him into the sea! And they sat together, in sun and shade, If it did, he’d thrash him worse than before! 
Look out, or you'll find it pursuing Two happy lovers, 0” no one afraid ! And then, his kisses renewing, 


You, for your ‘share in the wooing ! She petted her brave old eagle, while he Jonathan went on wooing !—R, H. Sropparp, 





of miles in a certain time, 


ond; to York, thirty-sev- 
en miles, and twenty-two 
miles back to Ferrybridge, 


t th; to Eaton, fifty-four 


miles on the sixth—mak- 
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“THE GUARDIAN.” 


‘Tue reader who is acquainted with Spanish 
omance. can easily fit a story to ALEXANDRE 
MARKE&LBACH’s interesting and suggestive pic- 

. of which we give an engraving on this page. 
od-natured-looking but still watchful 
n is evidently enjoying the impatience 
»xation of the gay cavaliers whom we may 
» bowing with courtly grace to the beau- 
ung heiress on his arm, and who, he 


bhe x 
guardl 
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full well, are- wishing him a thousand 

As for her, she seems to be still 
n though none can tell what may 
iden under the demure expression of her 


es AWAY. 


ACHIEVEMENTS FOR WAGERS. 
fue old magazines are full of gossiping par- 
s relating to achievements performed to 
» a wager. Walking feats are among the 
numerous of these, 
ally an undertaking 
‘ra certain number 





Ir 1772 Foster Powell 
hieved a work which was 
admired at the time, 

f walking from Lon- 

n to York and back in six 
iys. Those who know the 
road may feel an interest 
in tracing him on his jour- 
ney. He walked from Lon- 
to Stamford, eighty- 
miles, on the first 

73; to Doncaster, seven- 
ty-two miles, on the sec- 


nthe third: to Grantham, 
miles, on the 





on the fifth; and 
final spin of fifty-six 


y a total of 394 miles 
between Monday morning 
1 Saturday night, and 
a wager of a hun- 
dred guineas. 
rhe reign of George III. 
was plentifully strewn with 
such examples. <A_ few 
years after Powell’s achieve- 
ment above described, and 
when fifty-three years of 
age, he performed the won- 
ful feat of walking 112 
miles within twenty-four 
hours; he started from Can- 
terbury at 4 a.m., reached 
London Bridge at 2.50 p.m, 
and got back to Canter- 
bury at 3.54 A.M.—-twenty- 
three hours fifty-four min- 
utes. A reputed centena- 
rian, and admittedly a very 
aged man, undertook to 
walk ten miles on the Ham- 
mersmith Road intwo hours 
thirty minutes for a wager 
of ten guineas; and he ac- 
ished it in two hours 
-threeminutes. Cap- 
tain Barclay, a famous pe- 
trian in the early part 
he present century, be- 
ran his exploits at the ear- 
ly age of fifteen by walk- 
g six miles in an hour, 
fair toe and heel. His next 
vas to walk from Ury, in 
Kincardineshire, to Bor- 
oughbridge, in Yorkshire, 
about 300 miles, in five very 
hot days. He hazarded 
the large sum of five thou- 
sand guineas that he would 
walk ninety miles in twenty 
hours thirty minutes; and 
he accomplished this ardu- 
ous task in nineteen hours 
twenty-two minutes. 
Without noticing the 
walking bouts of the last 
half century, which are 
nore likely to have come 
under the notice of the 
reader, we will advert to a 
few in which conditions of 
a peculiar kind were stipu- 
lated, or in which one man 
failed and another succeed- 
ed. Wentworth, an Ox- 
fordshireman, undertook, 
for a wager, to walk 600 
milesin ten days. He broke down, but Head, of 
Knaresborough, did it, although greatly distress- 


winning 








ed. Mullins, a watch-case maker at Shoreditch, 
wagered that he would walk from Shoreditch 
Church to St. George's, in the Borough, four 
miles, in fifty minutes, barefooted. What was 


state of the roads at that time we are not 
old, but he accomplished the distance in forty- 
minutes thirty seconds. Macdonald, a tai- 
lor, went without shoes or stockings, by prefer- 
ence, doing the greater portion of a walk from 
Westminster Bridge to Chatham and back. He 
tipulated for fifteen hours, but did it in fourteen 
wenty minutes. <A fish-hawker at Chel- 
undertook to run from Hyde Park Corner 
miles along the Brentford Road in one 

flour, with fifty-six pounds of fish on his head. 
If he did it, as recorded, in forty-five minutes, 
it doubtless deserved the character given to it 
of being ‘‘ the most extraordinary exploit of the 
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Belonging to this class of exploits is that which 
was achieved by a gardener’s apprentice, who, 
| for a wager of seven guineas, undertook to walk 
from Wandsworth to the Borough Market, six 
miles, in one hour, with 300 head of asparagus 
as a load. He accomplished it’ in fifty-eight 
minutes, An exploit of analogous character 
was that of an orange porter at ‘Thames Street. 
| He made twenty journeys from Botolph Lane to 
| Spitalfields Market, each time carrying one hun- 
dred-weight of oranges. The forty-three miles 
he undertook to accomplish in ten hours, and 
won a wager of ten guineas byweing it in eight 
hours thirty-five minutes. ‘The pace for this 
kind of work is a kind of trot, midway between 
walking and running. ‘Trotters or runners have 
sometimes taken a coach wheel as a companion. 
Thus a wheelwright’s apprentice, a youth of six- 
teen, ran a coach wheel from Blackman Street 
in the Borough to the three-mile stone at Vaux- 
hall, and back. He undertook, for a wager of 


| kind that has been performed for many years.” 
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walking 1000 miles in 1000 successive hours, 
To do twenty-four miles a day for six weeks, al- 
though a formidable prospect for any beyond a 
comparatively small number of men, and an im- 
possibility for the majority, would not deter any 
real pedestrian, seeing that he could have a long 
and-sound sleep every night ; but the case is very 
-different when every hour in the six weeks, night 
and day, is to have its distinct mile of walking, 
since in no case can the men sleep or rest more 
than about an hour and a half at atime. The 
feat had been tried several times before, without 
success. Captain Barclay accomplished it about 
1809. No less than one hundred thousand 
pounds was staked on the issue. Newmarket 
was selected as the course, and the walking oc- 
cupied from June 1 to July 12. He suffered 


| during the ordeal, and had often to be lifted aft- 


| spectators. 


er resting ; but his appetite remained good, and 
he came in victor amidst a vast concourse of 
This feat has frequently been per- 
formed since. Eaton did 1100 miles in 1100 








“THE GUARDIAN.”—[From a Parstinc py ALEXANDRE MARKELBACH. ] 


| ten guineas, to do it in an hour, and finished his 
| task in fifty-seven minutes. More rapid than 
| this was the work of a man who ran a coach 
| wheel eight miles in an hour, with half a minute 
| to spare; but he had a smooth road purposely 
prepared for him—a wooden platform a quarter 
| of a mile long raised a few inches from the 
ground. A blind man undertook, early in the 
present century, to run a race with the mail- 
coach from Halifax to Bradford, a distance of 


eight miles ; he had five minutes start given to | 
him, and came in twelve minutes before the mail, | 
A by-stander 


thus beating it by seven minutes. 
expressed a belief that the victor could see, 
whereupon the blind man offered to have his 
eyes completely covered with plaster, and thus 
run the distance on equal terms for a wager—a 
| challenge which was not accepted. 

| It is to Captain Barclay that pedestrians at- 
| tribute the introduction of the celebrated feat of 





hours ; while other persons have accomplished 

still more difficult feat of walking 1000 quar- 

of a mile in 1000 successive quarters of an 
hour—more difficult in one respect only, that 
of having such very short intervals for rest ; the 
total time being, of course, only one-fourth as 
long as Barclay’s. A pedestrian named Baker 
did 1000 miles in twenty days, fifty miles a day. 
To show his stamina, he accomplished seventy- 
five miles on the last day, and ‘‘ thrice danced a 
hornpipe.” 

Some of the achievements depending on the 
incentive of wagers were in past times very odd ; 
and journalists always looked out for such nar- 
ratives, in times when society had not yet be- 
gun to move on, literally and figuratively, at 
railroad speed. In the early part of the reign of 
George III. two gentlemen made an eccentric 
wager at a coffee-house near Temple Bar. One 
of them undertook to jump into water seven feet 
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deep, with all his usual clothing an, and undress 
himself completely. He did it ; and if we picture 
to ourselves the twisting and wriggling involved in 
such an operation, floating the whole of the time, 
we must admit it to be as difficult an affair as it 
was‘ludicrous. A butcher, on a calm summer’s 
evening, undertook, for a wager, to cross the 
Thames in his wooden tray. In this exploit, 
using his hands as paddles, he made.the passage 
safely, from Somerset Stairs to the Surrey side, 
providing himself with a cork-jacket in case of 
accident. ‘The chroniclers took care to record 
that ‘‘ seventy boat-loads of spectators were pres- 
ent, and bets to the aggregate amount of more 
than one thousand guineas depended on the 
event,” Richard Jenkins, a merchant of York, 
wagered a large sum that he would pave one hun- 
dred square yards with stones in nine hours. 
He accomplished it; but we are left in the dark 
as to what kind of paving it was, and in what 
way the work was performed. A gentleman un- 
dertook, for a wager, that he would stand for 
a whole day on London 
Bridge with a tray full of 
good sterling sovereigns, 
and would fail to find cus- 
tomers for them at a penny 
apiece. The report is that 
he won the wager, all the 
passers-by believing that 
he was merely trying to 
cheat them with brass im- 
itations. 


OLD YEW-TREES. 


Ove of the most massive 
and yet hollow yews that 
we know exists in Marden 
church-yard, Herefordshire, 
having a seat around its 
interior, where we have re- 
clined, and ten or twelve 
persons. might have joined 
us, sitting rather close. 
This yew measures thirty 
feet in girth, In Mam- 
hilad church-yard, Mon- 
mouthshire, there are thir- 
teen fine yews, the largest 
of which measures twenty- 
nine feet four inches in 
girth, and has within its 
hollow a_ separate bole, 
which has originated by a 
process of natural inarch- 
ing, and, as Loudon inti- 
mates, may exist a thou- 
sand or more years hence, 
when the original tree of 
which it was a cion has 
yielded to decay or the tem- 
pestis rage. Professor De 
Candolle, from an exam- 
ination of various yews, 
young and old, arrived at 
the conclusion that in very 
old trees the average of 
their increase in size would 
be a line annually, so that 
the lines of their diameter 
would correspond with their 
age. On this principle the 
Tisbury yew would be more 
than 1780 years old, and the 
Fortingal yew, reckoning 
its girth at fifty-seven feet, 
would have existed 2736 
years, and, as Dr. Neill, 
who visited the tree in 
1833, suggests, ‘‘was a 
flourishing tree at the com- 
mencement of the Chrir- 
tian era.” Professor Hens 
low and other botanists 
have, however, thouglit 
that the measure of De 
Candolle made yews too 
old, and they would cer- 
tainly increase in size more 
rapidly for the first three 
hundred years ; and proba- 
bly an average increase of 
an eighth of an inch in old 
yews would be a nearer ap- 
proximation to the truth. 
On this latter computation 
the Gresford yew would be 
about 900 years old, which 
is far more probable than 
its ‘‘ supposed” planting in 
A.D, 426, founded on no 
reliable record. It is stated 
of the yew-trees now ex- 
isting near the ruins of 
Fountains Abbey, York- 
shire, that the Cistercian 
monks, who came there in 
A.D. 1182, sheltered wnder these trees, which is 
742 years ago; so that, as these yews must have 
been of considerable size for the monks to have 
found shelter under them, on the lowest compu- 
tation, allowing the trees to have been only of 
the growth of 250 years in 1132, they would 
now be without any doubt nearly 1000 years old. 
But there are many instances in which scarcely 
any approximate idea can be arrived at in the 
case of very aged yews that have become resus- 
citated, and thus have a claim to be considered 
as the emblem of immortality, which seems a 
probable cause of their being planted in cehurch- 
yards; for, strange to say, terrible as were En- 
glish archers with the ‘‘ bended yew, ’ they most- 
ly used foreign wood for their bow staves, as 
being better seasoned, and more fitted for mili- 
tary purposes, though English-grown yew did for 
the chase and home practice, every boy being 
taught to bend the bow. 








